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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR. 



Manila, October SI, 1910, 
Gentlemen : I have the honor to present the ninth annual report of 
the operations of the Department of the Interior, which, unless otherwise 
expressly stated, covers the year ended June 30, 1910. 

WORK FOR THE :N0N-CHRISTIAN TRIBES. 

THE DEATH OF GOVERNOR E. Y. MILLER. 

The special provincial service and the work for the non-Christian in- 
habitants of Palawan have suffered an irreparable loss in the death of 
Lieut. E. Y. Miller, United States Army, governor of the Province of 
Palawan, who, while in the discharge of his duty, was drowned in the 
Aborlan Eiver on May 27, 1910. He had served as governor of Palawan 
for nearly five years. This province includes some 358 islands, of which 
the main one is 240 miles in length. It is covered through the greater 
part of its extent with virgin forest, is without roads, and almost without 
trails. It is inhabited by Negritos, Tagbanuas, and Moros in addition 
to its limited Christian population. The Moros are, for the most part, 
renegades from Jolo, Tawi Tawi, Cagayan de Jolo, and Borneo who have 
offended against Moro law, and they have in the past shown themselves 
to be especially treacherous and dangerous. 

Governor Miller was a man of tireless energy and indomitable courage. 
His heart was in his work. That portion of it which was carried on 
among the Moros was not infrequently conducted at imminent peril to 
his life, but he pushed it through to a successful issue, establishing an 
extraordinary personal influence over these people, many of whom un- 
doubtedly entertained for him a feeling of genuine regard. At the time 
of his death he was very actively prosecuting measures for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Tagbanuas. 

He was equally happy in his dealings with the considerable Christian 
population of the Cuyos and Calamianes Islands, which form a part of 
Palawan. Among the Christian Filipinos he enforced, both by precept 
and example, the lesson that hard, honest work is honorable. 

Governor Miller^s place can not be really -filUd until some other man 
has acquired knowledge which is attainable only through long years of 
experience. His death seems most untimely, yet his friends can rest 
assured that had he foreseen the end from the beginning he would never 
have faltered in his work, but would have preferred to face certain death 
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with a record of important results achieved rather than to have been 
assured of a long and useless life. If his work is continued^ as it will 
be, it will not have been done in vain. May its results ever stand as a 
monument to his sound judgment, his steady courage, his dogged persever- 
ance, and his rugged integrity. 

VISITS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND SECRETARY OF WAR TO 
THE MOUNTAIN PROVINCE. 

The Governor-General has three times visited the wild man^s territory 
in northern Luzon during the year, having made a trip with Governor 
Pack from Baguio through Benguet and Lepanto to Bontoc and return; 
having then accompanied me on my long annual inspection trip through 
Nueva Yizcaya, Ifugao, Bontoc, and Kalinga, and having finally con- 
ducted the Secretary of War from Tagudin through Amburayan and 
Lepanto to Bontoc and back to the coast. The visits of the Governor- 
General and of the Secretary of War and his party, and the appreciation 
which those officials showed of the work which has been accomplished, 
will inevitably result in much good. They served greatly to encourage 
Governor William F. Pack and his subordinates, whose work has been 
carried on in the face of many discomforts, not a few serious dangers, 
and all the drawbacks incident to extreme isolation. Knowledge gained 
on the spot by these visiting officials can not but be of practical value 
to them in the discharge of their duties relative to the government of the 
territory visited and in their understanding of what is being done there. 

PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR. 

The work for the control and advancement of the wild tribes of north- 
ern Luzon, northern Mindanao, and Palawan has progressed steadily 
during the year. The only serious interruption was that due to the 
death of Governor Miller, and the state of public order among the several 
tribes has left comparatively little to desire. 

THE SITUATION IN IFUGAO AND KALINGA. 

¥0 heads have been taken during the year among the 117,000 Ifugaos, 
and very few among the Igorots or the Kalingas. Governmental control 
has been rapidly extended over the Kalinga settlements, although Lieut- 
enant-Governor Hale has been repeatedly warned that if he attempted 
to go to certain settlements his head would be taken. In such cases 
he has visited the obstreperous settlements at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, often taking no other escort than a few of his own Kalinga 
policemen. In several instances spears have actually been thrown at 
him, but he has displayed admirable courage in dealing with the trouble- 
some situations thus created and has succeeded in establishing friendly 
relations with such settlements and in gaining a reasonable degree of 
control over their inhabitants. 
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THE SITUATION IN APAYAO. 

As stated in previous reports^ the situation in Apayao is an especially 
difficult one^ owing to the fact that head-hunting is intimately connected 
with certain religious beliefs of the wild Tingians who inhabit this sub- 
province. Lieutenant- Grovernor Bias Yillamor^ with the effective as- 
sistance of the Constabulary^ has succeeded in considerably extending 
governmental control over the settlements of Apayao and in apprehend- 
ing a number of murderers who had taken part in head-hunting expedi- 
tions. There still remains a considerable area where effective Government 
control has not been established, although it is now possible to enter 
even this region and to apprehend people who have been guilty of 
especially atrocious crimes without encountering active opposition. 

THE SITUATION IN THE ILONGOT COUNTRY. 

The Ilongots of ISTueva Vizcaya are the most troublesome and un- 
trustworthy of all the tribes of northern Luzon. There are probably 
not more than 5,000 or 6,000 of them in all, but they inhabit a vast 
region, much of which is ver}^ mountainous, and almost all of which is 
covered with virgin forest. Many of them give signs of a large admixture 
of Negrito blood, and have, to a considerable degree, the wandering habits 
of the people of the latter tribe, so that their settlements are often of a 
very temporary nature. These facts combine to make the Ilongots ex- 
cessively difficult to get at. Governor Bryant has displayed great energy 
in getting in touch with them, and has made on foot long journeys, 
involving many hardships, through their country. Lieut. Wilfrid Turn- 
bull, of the Philippines Constabulary, spent a long time among them 
in the vicinity of the place where Dr. William Jones was murdered by 
them last year. An assistant to Governor Bryant has been appointed for 
work among Ilongots in the vicinity of Baler. A good horse trail has 
been constructed to Campote, and a Government ^^exchange,^^ or shop, 
has been established at that place, where an industrial school already 
existed. Some progress has been made in persuading the Ilongots to 
come in and form larger settlements, and an effort is projected to per- 
suade them to extend their cultivation of the soil, both with a view to 
increasing their food supply and with a view to rendering their settle- 
ments more stable. They will be less likely to change residence so 
frequently when they have once established plantings of cacao, coffee, 
and coconuts. While there has doubtless been warfare between isolated 
settlements of Ilongots which has never come to the knowledge of the 
authorities, not a single case of attack by them upon Americans or Chris- 
tian Filipinos has been reported during the year, and the inhabitants 
of the must remote and isolated settlements are getting over the fear 
which they displayed when first visited by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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THE SITUATION IN PALAWAN. 

In Palawan, the establishment of an industrial school at Aborlan, 
and the action of a Tagbanua chief of high rank in transferring his 
residence to that place, and in persuading his people to do likewise, is 
resulting in the building up of an important center for effective work 
for the benefit of the people of this tribe, while the appointment of an 
assistant to the provincial governor, with headquarters at Sir J. Brooke 
Point, and the establishment of a Scout garrison at that place, have 
made it possible to begin to protect the Tagbanuas inhabiting the in- 
terior of southern Palawan from the neighboring renegade Moros, who 
have heretofore enslaved many of them, and have either robbed the others 
of their products outright or compelled them to sell at ridiculously low 
prices. 

The Moro population of this island is chiefly composed of renegades 
who have been driven out of Jolo, Tavri Tawi, Cagayan de Jolo, north 
Borneo, and the islands which lie between north Borneo and Balabac, by 
their own people because of offenses against Moro law. They are 
regarded as criminals even by the Moros themselves, because of infrac- 
tions of the rules and customs of their own tribe. With few and insignifi- 
cant exceptions, they do not practice agriculture, but depend for a 
livelihood on fishing, thieving, and such products as they can obtain by 
oppressing the Tagbanuas. This criminal population has been steadily 
growing, especially on the west coast of the southern third of Palawan, 
where the settlements are, for the most part, some distance inland, on 
small and shallow rivers, so that access to them is difficult. Under 
existing provisions of law, the provincial governor may, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, require members of non-Christian tribes 
to take up their residences at places designated by him, if such a course 
is deemed to be in the interest of public order. Shortly before his 
death, Governor Miller recommended the transfer of the people of some 
of the worst of these settlements to sites on the east coast of Palawan in 
the territory controlled by Dato Bata-rasa. 

Governor Miller had a very strong personal influence over the unruly 
Moro population, both on account of the kindness and justice with which 
he always treated them, and because of the courage and energy which he 
displayed on the few occasions when they offered armed resistance to 
his authority. It was feared that his death, just at the time when he 
was carrying out active measures to bring them under more effective 
control, would lead to untoward results, and I, therefore, myself pro- 
ceeded to their territory as promptly as possible, accompanied by Mr. 
John H. Evans, the newly appointed acting governor, and an escort of 
thirty Scouts, commanded by Capt. D. J. Moynihan. 

Dato Pula, whose people, including his own brother, had committed 
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atrocious murders^ and had, in consequence of their disorderly conduct, 
been ordered to take up their residence under Dato Bata-rasa, failed to 
obey the order until four days prior to my arrival, and promptly after 
my departure he returned to his old haunts. He has been apprehended, 
and is now in jail at Puerto Princesa awaiting trial. 

I found that the people of Dalahican, on the Island of Pandanan, had 
committed five brutal murders within a short time, and that the place 
had become a resort of pirates and smugglers. Most of the men con- 
cerned in the murders were arrested, and the remaining inhabitants were 
compelled to move to a new site in Dato Bata-rasa^s territory. 

Dato Tamay, at Culasian Bay, has always been a bad character. Some 
of his people, in 1904, murdered the sentinels guarding a boat which 
contained a large number of rifles belonging to the members of the 
Scout company then stationed in -Palawan, and got away with the fire- 
arms, with which they subsequently twice fought Governor Miller and 
detachments of Scouts. They were badly whipped, and most of the 
guns were recaptured. Tamay behaved well for a while, but latterly 
had become insolent, and had twice assumed a very threatening attitude 
when Governor Miller visited him without an armed escort. As a result. 
Governor Miller had ordered him to transfer his residence to the east 
coast. I was not aware of this fact at the time we landed at Culasian 
Bay, but on account of Tamay's previous bad record took ashore twenty- 
five Scout soldiers commanded by Captain Moynihan. We were met by 
a delegation of Moros who professed friendship, but upon our discovering 
that they had concealed weapons close at hand, a number of them, includ- 
ing men concealed in neighboring houses, attempted to attack the guard, 
who promptly fired, killing four of them and wounding others. A suc- 
cessful effort was made to hold eleven individuals until the firing was 
over. They were then placed at liberty, and instructed to tell Dato 
Tamay exactly what had happened, and to convey to him instructions 
to proceed to Dato Bata-rasa^s residence at Bonobono and explain the 
conduct of his people. He was further advised that if he did not obey 
I would send to get him* 

I greatly regretted this incident. In my fifteen years of experience 
with the wild tribes of these Islands I have never fired a shot, nor has 
any member of one of my parties or its escort ever previously done so. 
Indeed, it is my custom to travel without escort. The occurrence was, 
however, unavoidable, and was, on the whole, perhaps not unfortunate, 
as it opened the way for the taking of energetic measures to end the evil 
deeds of Dato Tamay and his men, and to bring them under effective 
Government control. 

At Iran Bay three large Moro smuggling boats from north Borneo 
were seized and their contents confiscated. 
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Persuaded by Dato Bata-rasa^ Dato Tamay promised to come in as 
directed, but when on his way was met by Datos Itom and Pula who made 
promises of assistance in fighting the Americans and persuaded him to 
turn back. 

One hundred Scouts were consequently sent to Culasian^ fifty of them 
crossing the island from the east^ and the other fifty going by sea. They 
had strict orders to refrain from firing when there was danger of killing 
women or children, unless absolutely compelled to do so in self-defense, 
and to be especially careful not to hurt any Tagbanuas, as the Moros had 
frightened the people of this tribe with tales of the atrocious abuses 
which the soldiers would be sure to commit. Meanwhile, the three 
Moro chiefs had quarreled among themselves, and Dato Pula had been 
apprehended. 

The officers and men of the Scout expedition showed admirable self- 
control, repeatedly refraining from firing on account of the risk of hitting 
women and children, whom the Moros used to protect themselves in their 
flight. With practically no bloodshed the expedition accomplished all 
that was expected of it, capturing or completely scattering the forces of 
the recalcitrant datos. 

THE SITUATION IN MINDORO. 

In Mindoro, work during the year has been largely confined to the 
reorganization of the Christian settlements, and to a determined effort 
to put them into good sanitary condition, which, I am glad to report, has 
resulted most successfully. Cholera appeared in the province, and, as 
it happened, in the very settlement the people of which had passively 
resisted our efforts in their behalf and had been slow in cleaning up their 
town. This fact was not lost upon them, or upon their neighbors, and 
served to emphazise the warning I had previously given them that cholera 
would be likely to attack them if they did not clean up. The excellent 
condition of the neighboring towns rendered it easy to prevent the 
spread of the disease, which was kept strictly confined to Naujan. 

It is an interesting fact that prior to the inauguration of this sanitary 
campaign a settlement populated exclusively by wild people of the 
Mangyan tribe was the cleanest, best drained, and most sanitary place in 
the province. 

During the coming year I shall endeavor to secure the taking of active 
steps toward the establishment of friendly and helpful relations with the 
wild Mangyans of the interior of Mindoro, who are still practically un- 
known. Although they are a very primitive people, they are peaceful, 
and the chief difficulty which must be overcome in connection with 
efforts for their advancement will, it is believed, be the one involved in 
establishing lines of communication into their territory. 
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THE SITUATION IN BUTUAN. 

The Province of Agusan is composed of two subprovinces^ Butuan and 
Bukidnon. The subprovince of Butuan includes the greater part of the 
Agusan Eiver "Valley. Much of its territory is low-lying and heavily 
forested^ and it is traversed by a wonderful series of waterways. It has 
a small Christian population, but the bulk of its inhabitants are divided 
between three tribes — the ISTegritos^ the Manobos, and the Mandayas. 
The Mandayas are most numerous along the upper river in territory 
which really belongs to the Moro Province. Until within a very short 
time that province has not been able to occupy it, much less to establish 
effective control over it. Eecently a small garrison has been established, 
but great difficulty is experienced in supplying it. 

Now that we have discovered a launch channel through the extensive 
submerged area formed a few years since by a severe earthquake, this 
territory, if added to the subprovince of Butuan, would have direct water 
communication with the capital down the Agusan River. Indeed, prac- 
tically all of its communication with the outside world is now necessarily 
had along the Agusan River down which must be shipped its products. 
I have personally visited the region and the governor of the Moro Prov- 
ince has promised to do so. We shall then confer and be prepared to 
make final recommendation to the Commission relative to the allotment 
of this territory between the Moro Province and Agusan. 

Governor Frederick Johnson and the men under him have labored 
tirelessly during the year. The province is now operating two large 
launches on the river, and has established Government ^^exchanges^' 
at a number of important points. The result has been tremendously 
to stimulate commercial development, especially on the upper Agusan 
and its side branches. The effect on public order has been most for- 
tunate. People who are busy growing and stripping hemp have little 
time for murder and head-taking. It is a significant fact that the 
nature of the transportation business on this river has undergone a 
complete change. Formerly it consisted largely in carrying vino (a 
strong alcoholic drink) upstream. Now it consists in carrying rice, 
canned goods, kerosene, and cotton goods upstream and hemp downstream. 

In the trackless forest of Butuan there still remain a few small 
settlements of wild people which have never been visited by a white man, 
but their number is steadily diminishing. Isolated houses, surrounded 
by cultivated fields, may now commonly be seen along the river banks 
in country where, a few years since, the people did not dare to live 
outside their villages for fear of their enemies. 

In this subprovince the consunmiation sought is being gradually but 
steadily attained. If the well-disposed will but settle along the rivers, 
it will be a relatively easy matter to protect them from the lawless. 
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Physical conditions in the subprovince of Bukidnon are radically 
different from those which exist in Butuan. Much of its territory is 
in the form of almost level table-lands, sloping very gradually from 
900 to 3,000 feet above sea level, and deeply eroded by numerous streams. 
In many instances the plains are almost treeless. It is an ideal cattle 
region. Its streams are boisterous and are not navigable for craft of 
any sort. Its population is made up almost exclusively of members of 
the Bukidnon tribe, although there are a few Manobos and a very 
few Christian Filipinos. Nowhere in the Philippines has the civilization 
of a non- Christian people progressed so rapidly under American rule 
as here. The settlements are models of cleanliness, and the state of 
public order has continued most satisfactory, in spite of the efforts of 
evil-minded persons in the neighboring Province of Misamis to disturb 
it. There have been several incursions of marauding Moro bands from 
the southwest, but they have been promptly checked by the effective 
work of the Philippines Constabulary. 

At the time of my last report, the work of the Constabulary in this 
subprovince was unsatisfactory, this condition being doubtless due to 
the personal attitude of an officer who has since resigned. It has now 
completely changed. 

It is probably true that in no part of the Philippine Islands were 
members of the non-Christian tribes so robbed and oppressed as were 
the Bukidnon people prior to the establishment of a special government 
for their protection. They are comparatively industrious, and bring 
down to the coast hemp, cacao, and coffee in considerable quantities. 
Formerly they also brought out a good deal of gutta-percha. These 
products they were compelled to sell to the Christian Filipinos at prices 
fixed by the latter, to whom this arrangement was most advantageous. 
It was to be anticipated that measures which resulted in freeing the 
people whom they had so long oppressed would meet with their most 
bitter and determined opposition. This expectation has been fuUy 
realized. During a period of more than two years I dealt very gently 
with those who sought to destroy the government of the subprovince, 
or to render it ineffective, but their persistent efforts in this direction 
ultimately had the effect of bringing Lieutenant-Governor Frederick 
Lewis, who was the special object of their malevolence, to the verge of 
breakdown, and in several instances caused the sudden and otherwise 
unexplainable migration to the neighboring mountains of hitherto quiet 
and peaceful residents of settlements. Although these people were ulti- 
mately practically iall persuaded to return to their homes, their extraor- 
dinary action in temporarily leaving them caused uneasiness and even 
excitement among those who remained behind. Believing that this 
condition should not longer be allowed to continue, I proceeded to 
the capital of the Province of Misamis, and held a conference with 
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some of the persons believed to be immediately responsible for it 
and with the officials whose duty it was to end it. In the course of 
this conference I frankly informed those present that if there were 
not a prompt cessation of hostilities I should personally interest myself 
in active measures looking to the arrest and trial of those who were 
continuing seditious secret agitation. The result has been an apparent 
marked falling off in efforts to destroy the usefulness of this sub- 
provincial government and to involve in criminal and civil litigation 
Lieutenant-Governor Frederick Lewis, who has risked his life and sacri- 
ficed his health in behalf of his people, accomplishing results which 
have very rarely been equaled, and so far as my observation and knowledge 
go have never been surpassed, under similar conditions. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF, MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Eoad, trail, and bridge construction have been very actively pushed 
during the year, both in N'ueva Yizcaya and in the Mountain Province. 
In Nueva Vizcaya a good start has been made toward opening up the 
Ilongot country, into the heart of which trails will be pushed as actively 
as possible. In the Mountain Province there now exist some 730 miles 
of excellent low-grade horse trail. INTarrow-tread carts are being run from 
Tagudin, on the coast, to Cervantes, the capital of the subprovince of 
Lepanto, and in a short time will be running into Bontoc, the capital of 
the Mountain Province. A new low-grade trail from Cervantes to Bontoc 
has been completed with the exception of two bridges. A line has been 
staked and cleared for a similar trail from Bontoc to connect with the 
Ifugao trail on the top of the Mount Polls Eange, and a considerable 
amount of construction work has already been done. 

In the subprovince of Ifugao there were 20,000 road laborers available 
for ten days^ work each during the year. Old trails have been widened 
and improved, and there has been a large amount of new construction, 
including the opening up of a trail into the heart of the hitherto almost 
inaccessible Silipan district, and the completion of half of the work on a 
new trail through the equally inaccessible Asin region to Bugias in the 
subprovince of Benguet. The main line north through the Mountain 
Province has been pushed to a point more than 3 miles beyond Tabuc, in 
the subprovince of Kalinga, and during the present year should be 
extended well into the subprovince of Apayao. It is within the range 
of possibility that two years more may see a through route for horseback 
travel completed from Twin Peaks, in southern Benguet, to Claveria, at 
the extreme northern end of Luzon. Very great damage was done to 
trails throughout the Mountain Province by the destructive typhoon of 
October, 1909, and as repair of existing trails necessarily takes precedence 
over construction work, it was not possible to build as much new trial as 
99187 ^2 
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had been planned. It is hoped, however, that some 300 miles can be 
completed in the Mountain Province during the fiscal year 1911. 

Nothing has as yet been done in the way of trail construction in 
Apayao, and soon practicable efforts must be centered upon the opening 
up of a line of travel through this subprovince. Until this has been 
accomplished, very rapid progress in civilizing its unruly inhabitants can 
hardly be expected. 

In Mindoro road work has been pushed as rapidly as the very limited 
funds of the province would permit. No trail work has as yet been under- 
taken and efforts have been confined to the construction of good per- 
manent roads and bridges extending along the coast from the capital of 
the province. 

In the subprovince of Bukidnon the people have cooperated actively 
with the lieutenant-governor in his efforts to improve their means of 
communication, with the result that a very large amount of road, trail, 
and bridge work has been done at extraordinarily low cost. In the sub- 
province of Agusan work on the Cabadbaran-Butuan Eoad, which is 
opening up a very rich agricultural region, has progressed slowly, and a 
new trail has been constructed from La Paz to Segunto and thence to 
Waloe, the first two settlements named being on the Adgauan River, and 
the last on the Umayan River. The effectiveness of the Constabulary 
garrison at Waloe has been thus greatly increased. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE. 

In my opinion the next important step which we should take in 
stimulating the development of the hill tribes of northern Luzon is to 
develop trade among them as actively as possible. 

In the past it has been necessary for the wild men to make long and 
tedious journeys to the coast towns in order to purchase the salt, cloth, 
steel, and other necessary articles which they themselves did not produce. 
The sudden change in climate involved in a rapid descent to the lowlands 
often made them ill. They were apt to drink too much strong liquor 
and to suffer in consequence, and they were often badly imposed upon 
and made to pay many times what the articles which they had purchased 
were really worth. 

With a view to remedying these conditions Government "exchanges^^ 
have been started at Bontoc, Banaue, and Lubuagan in the Mountain 
Province, and at Campote in Nueva Vizcaya. An effort is made to 
keep these stores supplied with the things which the people in their 
vicinity most need. Sales are made at Manila prices plus 20 per cent 
and the cost of transportation. The 20 per cent is intended to cover 
dead stock and loss or injury to goods on the trail and slowly to increase 
the capital of the exchanges. 

The exchanges also buy basket work, wood carvings, weapons, and 
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articles of dress which can readily be sold as curious, Paying a good price 
for them in cash. The vendor is left free in each case to keep his money 
or to spend it as he prefers. The wild men have been greatly pleased 
with this arrangement, and the volume of trade is already considerable. 

Thus far the exchanges have necessarily been operated under the im- 
mediate direction of lieutenant-governors, and as these officers are obliged 
to be away from their home stations much of the time the sales of the 
exchanges have at times been considerably hampered. 

However, the Bontoc and Banaue exchanges have been quite. successful. 

It is evident that the proper development of the business of these 
exchanges and the establishment of new ones at points where they may 
be most useful necessitates the employment of a competent man who 
will visit the places in question, will familiarize himself with local needs, 
will study the Manila market and learn how to buy to the best advantage, 
will provide means of transportation so that the exchanges can be kept 
constantly well supplied with goods, and will arrange for the sale in 
Manila of articles bought from the wild people. 

I have indicated to the provincial board of the Mountain Province my 
desire that township and settlement funds be appropriated to pay the 
salary of such an employee. 

In Agusan, under the capable supervision of Governor Frederick 
Johnson, the exchanges, which in this instance are known collectively as 
"the Manobo stores,^^ have already reached quite an advanced stage of 
development and the result has been most satisfactory. 

In Palawan an exchange has been started for the benefit of the Tag- 
banuas and Moros living near Sir J. Brooke Point. This exchange 
has been in operation but a short time. The present indications are 
that it will do a considerable business in the near future. 

THE DEMAND THAT THE FILIPI^TOS HE GIVEN CONTROJL OF THE 
NON-CHRISTIAINT TRIBES. 

The demand of certain persons that the Filipinos, by which term I 
mean to designate the civilized and Christianized native inhabitants of 
these Islands, be .given control of the non-Christian tribes has been made 
so publicly and so persistently as practically to force its consideration at 
this time. During the visit of the Secretary of War it was voiced at 
Zamboanga. Later, at a public banquet in Manila where political 
speeches were made, it was strongly insisted upon by a gentleman rep- 
resenting one of the great Filipino political parties. 

REASONS FOB ITS PRESENT DISCUSSION. 

The temperate discussion of this demand therefore seems to me both 
opportune and necessary, especially as I myself have frequently been 
charged with, and criticized for, views concerning it which I have never 
expressed and do not entertain. 
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THE NATURE OF THE QUESTION INVOLVED. 

At the outset it should be clearly understood that the question in- 
volved is not one of the fitness of the Filipinos to govern themselves, lut 
is one of their ability and fitness to dominate, justly control, and wisely 
guide along the pathway of civilization alien peoples, some of whom are 
warlihe. 

THE FILIPINOS AND THE NON-CHRISTIANS DISTINCT PEOPLES. 

It is true that the Filipino, the Igorot, and the Moro are of common 
racial origin, but so are the Anglo-Saxon peoples, and there exist between 
the Filipinos on the one side and the Igorots and the Moros on the other 
far greater differences than those which distinguish the Germans, the 
English, and the Americans. Indeed, the width of the gap between the 
Filipino, whose Malayan blood has been profoundly modified by inter- 
marriage with people of other races, and who has attained to a degree 
of civilization far above that ever reached by any other Malayan people, 
and the wild man of the Luzon mountains, with his pure blood, his 
magnificent physical development, and his primitive customs and in- 
stincts, is very great, and is exceeded only by that between the Filipino 
and the Negrito, who stands close to the bottom of the human series. 

The Moro is not only of a much later and far purer Malayan origin 
than the Filipino, but he is as well a Mohammedan, with all which that 
fact implies. 

THE FILIPINOS HAVE NO JUST CLAIM TO OWNERSHIP OF THE TERRITORY 
OCCUPIED BY THE WILD MEN. 

So far as we Imow, the Negrito was the original inhabitant of the 
Philippine Islands, and he, therefore, has the only territorial rights in 
the Archipelago based on title acquired by other means than conquest 
or purchase. The wild man of the hills is the descendant of the Malay 
invaders, who drove the Negritos before them. His descendants were, in 
turn, driven before the Moros, who were the latest and most warlike 
invaders to enter the Archipelago prior to the advent of the Spanish. 
The Filipino of to-day is the descendant of primitive peoples who were 
being conquered by the Moros at the time of the Spanish invasion and 
of foreigners of various races who have intermarried with his ancestors. 
He has absolutely no equitable claim to the territory of the Moros, 
or to that of the wild hill tribes which he has never inhabited or even 
temporarily occupied. 

In asking that this territory and its people should be turned over to 
him by the Americans he is presumably actuated purely by high motives 
and a desire to promote the social development and the material pros- 
perity of the people concerned; hut in maUng this claim, and at the 
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same time denying the right of the Americans to control him and his 
territory with a view to promoting the same desirable ends, he places 
himself in a somewhat anomalous logical position. 

ARE THE FILIPINOS ABLE AND FIT TO CONTROL THE NON-CHRISTIAN 

TRIBES ? 

Having discussed the question of right, it remains for me to discuss the 
question of expediency. The present social development of the Filipi- 
nos bears eloquent testimony not only to their capacity for much develop- 
ment, but to the efficacy of the measures adopted to promote it by 
Spanish missionary priests and Government officials. Whatever may 
have been the shortcomings of Spanish colonial administration, the hard 
fact remains that in these Islands it resulted in bringing the Filipinos 
to a stage of social development far above that to which any other 
people of Malayan origin has attained. No one familiar with the facts 
can deny that this development has progressed rapidly under American 
rule. Whether it will continue until they are able successfully to assume 
complete control of their country and its affairs is a question as to 
which there are at present wide differences of opinion among friendly 
and impartial observers. So far as I am aware, there is no divergence 
of opinion among such observers as to their present fitness to assume 
control of the hill tribes and the Moros. 

THE FILIPINOS IGNORANT OF THE HILL TRIBES. 

With rare exceptions, the Filipinos are profoundly ignorant of the 
wild men and their ways. They seem to have failed to grasp the 
fact that the non-Christians, who have been contemptuously referred to in 
the Filipino press as a "few thousand savages, asking only to be let 
alone," number approximately a million and constitute a full eighth 
of the population of the Archipelago. I assert, without fear of suc- 
cesful contradiction, that Lieutenant-Governor Bias Villamor, of Apayao, 
is the only living Filipino who can to-day give a reasonably accurate 
and comprehensive account of the non-Christian tribes of northern Luzon, 
and he knows nothing of those inhabiting other parts of the Philippines. 

MUTUAL DISTRUST AND HATRED FORM AN INSURMOUNTABLE BARRIER BE- 
TWEEN FILIPINOS AND NON-CHRISTIANS. 

The average hill man hates the Filipinos on account of the abuses 
which his people have suffered at their hands and despises them because 
of their inferior physical development and their comparatively peaceful 
disposition, while the average Filipino who has ever come in close 
contract with wild men despises them on a<3C0unt of their low social 
development, and in the case of the more warlike tribes, fears them 
because of their past record for taking sudden and bloody vengeance for 
real or fancied wrongs. 
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It is impossible to avoid plain speaking if this question is to be 
intelligently discussed, and the hard fact is that wherever the Filipinos 
have come in close contact with the non-Christian inhabitants, the 
latter have almost invariably suffered at their hands grave wrongs 
which the more warlike tribes, at least, have been quick to avenge. Thus 
a wall of prejudice and hatred has been built up between the Filipinos and 
the non-Christian tribes. It is a noteworthy fact that hostile feeling 
toward the Filipinos is strong even among people like the Tmgians, who, 
barring their religious beliefs, are in many ways as highly civilized as are 
their Ilocano neighbors. 

REASONS FOK THE SUCCESS OF AMERICAK RULE OF NON-CHRISTIANS. 

The success of American rule over the non-Christian tribes of the 
Philippines is chiefly due to the friendly feeling which has been brought 

about. ,, , , , -1,1 

The wild man has now learned for the first time that he has rights 
entitled to a respect other than that which he can enforce with his lance 
and his head ax. He has found justice in the courts. His property and 
his life have been made safe, and the American governor who punishes 
him sternly when "he kills is his friend and protector so long as he 
behaves himself. He learns to like that American. Because of his man- 
liness and courage when his friendship is once won, the American learns 
to like him, and finds compensation for the loneliness, the hardships, and 
the dangers of his isolated life, in the friendliness and appreciation shown 
by those for whose advancement he is striving. 

THE OPPORTUNITY ALREADY AFFORDED THE FILIPINOS TO GOVERN 
NON-CHRISTIANS AND THE RESULTS OBTAINED. 

Finally, it should be clearly borne in mind that the Filipinos have 
been given an excellent opportunity to demonstrate practically their 
interest in the non-Christians and their ability wisely to direct the 
affairs of primitive peoples. While the inhabitants of the Mountain 
Province, Nueva Vizcaya, Agusan, and the Moro Province are not now 
subject to control by them, and the inhabitants of Mindoro and Palawan 
are subject to their control only through the Philippine Legislature, 
there are non-Christian inhabitants in the Provinces of Cagayan, Isabela, 
North Ilocos, South Ilocos, Pangasinan, Nueva Ecija, Zambales, Tariac, 
Pampanga, Bulacan, Bataan, Eizal, Tayabas, Albay, Iloilo, Capiz, An- 
tique, Oriental Negros, Occidental Negros, and Surigao. All of these 
provinces are regularly organized, with Filipino governors, and with 
provincial boards controlled by Filipinos, if not exclusively composed of 
them. Furthermore, the territory now comprised in the Province of 
Agusan, with its large non-Christian population, was, until August 30, 
1907, divided between Surigao and Misamis, while the Ilongot country, 
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ultimately transferred to Nueva Vizcaya, belonged to Pangasinan, Nueva 
Bciia Tayabas, and Isabela until August 18, 1908. 

It' the outset, these governors and provincial boards exercised over 
their non-Christian constituents precisely the same control they had over 
Filipinos. To the best of my hnowledge and belief, not one ^gU mea,- 
:XoJcing to tU betterment of tU conMion of tUesenon-GU^st^un 
inhabitants was ever inaugurated by a FiUv^no durmg^ tins P-^j- J- 
deed the fact that no expense would be voluntarily incurred for them 
became so evident as to render necessary the passage on December 16, 
190rof Act No. 1425, entitled «An Act amending Act Numbered Eleven 
iundr:d and eighty-nine, entitled ^The Internal ^-enue Law o, ^^^^^^^^ 
teen hundred and four,' as amended, by providing a method of apportion 
r internal-revenue collections to townships and provinces organized 
under TTeSpecial Provincial Government Act' and to all townships and 
Zm21 of non-Christians tribes, except those of the Moro Province.' 
TMs Act set aside a portion of the public revenues for the e.olu^vve 
benefif he non-Chriltians. But even this in itself led to - practica 
result It has proved to be the old story of leading a horse to the water 
but being unabfe to make him drink. A statement prepared by the In- 
slr Tuditor at my request under date of October 22, 1910, shows hat 
t^four of the twenty provinces for each of which a town Jiip and ,etti - 
ment fund was thus established have ever expended a cent of it^ I an^ot 
check up this statement, as 17 out of 20 provinces have failed to fum sh 
he information which I requested on the subject. In nearly every n- 
tance the township and settlement fund has been allowed to accumulate 
n the provincial treasury, and the action, if any, taken relative thereto 
by the local authorities has been limited to efforts to secure permission to 
expend it for purposes other than those for which it had been set aside 

^' I'fler Apayao was established as a subprovince of Cagayan, and the 
dufy providing funds for the maintenance of its government was 
eScitly ^posed^upon the provincial board of that province, the gov- 
explicitly 1 F y . ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ t^ ^^ke the 

rrZ " As they number some 52,000, this method of sett mg their 
affdr'swould have been open to vra^ti^al difficulties, apart from any 

^^trNriT9t;t:dl September 14, 1905, the provinci^ office, 
and provincial boards of provinces regularly organized -^er he Prov- 
Lial Government Act were authorized to exercise, subject to the ap- 
;;:i !/ the secretary of the Intenor, the powers -f ^rred - -m^ r 
officers and boards in the special Government provinces by the Township 
g! nment Act. While the passage of t^s legislation confemd up^ 
the Secretary of the Interior the power above mentioned, and thus 
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enable him to prevent the adoption of harmful measures, it did not 
confer upon him any right to intervene in the affairs of these provinces 
and cause the initiation of measures calculated to promote the interests 
of their non-Christian inhabitants. 

Up to the present time there has been a lamentable lack of initiative 
on the part of the officers of the provinces concerned. 

Surigao has never expended a centavo of its township and settlement 
funds nor taken any action whatsoever looking to the advancement of 
its wild people. The conditions which grew up while the Agusan Valley 
formed a part of this province were shocking. 

Misamis now has no non- Christian inhabitants, but prior to the time 
when that portion of its territory occupied by the Bukidnons was cut 
off it had not expended 1 centavo of the comparatively large sum specifi- 
cally set aside for their benefit. No one of its governors had so much 
as visited the main Bukidnon territory ivhich can readily be reached 
from the capital in a day on horseback. 

Western Negros has done absolutely nothing. 

Eastern Negros has practically confined its efforts to the construction 
of one piece of road, wanted quite as much for the convenience of its 
Christian inhabitants as for that of its non- Christians. 

Capiz has done nothing. 

Iloilo has done nothing of its own initiative, but has recently acceded 
to my suggestion that it make its non- Christian inhabitants funds 
available for trail construction. 

Antique has taken some steps for the organization of the settlements 
of its non-Christians and has requested authorization to compel some 
of the more unruly individuals to take up their abode at fixed places, 
but has spent no part of the funds set aside for its non-Christians. 

Alhay has done nothing. 

Ami) OS Camannes, thanks to the interest of active school officers, has 
appropriated its township and settlement funds for school work, and 
has even sought to secure authority to spend some of its provincial funds 
for school worJc among non-Christians. This latter event, is, I think, 
unprecedented. So far as I am aware, no other province has ever pro- 
posed to spend, for the henefit of non-Christians, any portion of its funds 
not tied up hy law in such a way that their expenditure was expressly 
limited to such purpose. 

In Tayahas the Hon. Manuel Quezon, then governor, displayed an 
active interest in the establishment of governmental control over the 
Ilongots in the northern part of that province. Had he continued as 
governor, I believe that important results might have been looked for, 
but since the termination of his term of office no action has been taken 
by the officials of that province, except the appropriation of 1P1,000 to 
aid in the construction of a trail to the Ilongot country. This last result 
was brought about through Senor Quezon^s personal influence. 
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In Bizal, I have learned indirectly, through complaint of the people 
concerned, that the governor has established a settlement for some of the 
so-called ''Eemontados'' and has instructed their headmen to come to the 
provincial capital at regular intervals to visit him. This action, which 
required my approval to be valid, has never officially been brought to 
my attention, and a courteous letter of inquiry directed to the governor 
by me has never elicited any response. 

Bulacan has done nothing and has not expended a cent. 

Pampanga has done nothing except spend ^^69.55. 

Tarlac has expended 1P27.57. 

In Zamhales nothing was done until the time of the present governor, 
who has displayed a lively interest in a school for Negritos. 

In Pangasinan several Negrito settlements have been organized. 

In Bataan practically nothing has been done save the appointment 
of a few settlement officials. No* funds have been expended. 

In Cagayan it proved impossible properly to conduct the affairs of the 
subprovince of Apayao on account of the apathy of the provincial 
officials, who did not even provide for the regular payment of the salary 
of the lieutenant-governor. Apayao was accordingly transferred to the 
Mountain Province. Cagayan has done absolutely nothing for the wild 
men inhabiting the Pacific coast range in the eastern part of its territory. 

In Isahela nothing was done prior to the appointment of an American, 
Mr. George Curry, as governor. Governor Curry promptly inaugurated 
effective measures for bringing under governmental control the Ifugaos 
and Ilongots then inhabiting regions within the province, and this work 
was actively continued by his Filipino successor, Col. Bias Villamor, 
who was subsequently appointed lieutenant-governor of Apayao at my 
request. After the termination of Governor Villamor's term of office 
in Isabela the work lagged, and as a result the territory occupied by the 
Ifugaos and that occupied by the Ilongots was cut off and added to 
Nueva Vizcaya. Isabela has done nothing for the wild men remaining 
in the eastern cordillera of the province. 

In North Ilocos more intelligent interest has been taken in the affairs 
of the non-Christian inhabitants than in almost any other regularly 
organized province, and the settlements of the pacific and comparatively 
highly civilized Tingian inhabitants are under good control, although 
little has been accomplished toward opening up lines of communication 
with them. 

South Ilocos must be considered the banner province. Senor Juan 
Ortega, lieutenant-governor of the subprovince of Abra, was appointed 
on account of his supposed ability and inclination to safeguard the in- 
terests of the numerous and quite highly civilized Tingians who inhabit 
this subprovince and the neighboring territory in South Ilocos proper. 
Seiior Ortega has proved to be an intelligent and just lieutenant-governor. 
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He has displayed a commendable interest in promoting the welfare of 
the Tingians, and the provincial board has seconded his efforts. 

In La Union such serious abuses were perpetrated on the non-Christian 
inhabitants that it became necessary to cut the territory which they 
inhabited off from that province and divide it between the subprovinces 
of Amburayan and Benguet. 

The above statements are postulated on the theory that provincial 
governors and provincial boards have reported their action to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for approval as required by law. It should fur- 
thermore be remembered that the wild tribes with which the officers of 
the provinces above enumerated have to deal are, for the most part, 
comparatively pacific and docile people. 

As stated, it eventually proved necessary to withdraw the warlike in- 
habitants of Apayao from the control of Cagayan. It was further neces- 
sary to cut from Pangasinan, Nueva Ecija, Tayabas, and Isabela the 
territory inhabited by the Ilongots and add it to Nueva Vizcaya. Some 
of the Negritos on the east coast of northern Luzon, and some of the 
hill people in Capiz, Antique, Iloilo, and Eastern and Western Negros 
are fighters, but nothing has heen accomplished in nine years by Fihptno 
provincial officials in any regularly organized province toward bringing 
warlike tribes under control or opening up their territory by constructing 
trails. 

THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF AMERICAN RULE OF NON-CHRISTIANS. 

Contrast with this record of inaction and lack of interest the record 
of the special government province and the Moro Province, where dwell 
really formidable tribes which have until recently engaged m piracy, 
head-hunting, and murder. Hbre very extensive lines of communication 
have been opened up by the building of roads and trails and the clearing 
of rivers. A good state of public order has been established. Head- 
hunting, slavery, and piracy are now very rare. The liquor traffic has 
been almost completely suppressed. Life and property have been ren- 
dered comparatively safe, and in much of the territory entirely so. In 
many instances the wild men are being successfully used to police their own 
country. Agriculture is being developed. Unspeakably filthy towns 
have been made clean and sanitary. The people are learning to abandon 
human sacrifices and animal sacrifices and to come to the doctor when 
injured or ill. Numerous schools have been established and are m 
successful operation. The old sharply drawn tribal lines are disappear- 
ing. Bontoc Igorots, Ifugaos, and Kalingas now visit each other^s 
territory. At the same time that all of this has been accomplished, 
the good will of the people themselves has been secured. They are 
outspoken in their appreciation of what has been done for them, and in 
their expression of the wish that American rule should continue. They 
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would be horror-stricken at the thought of being turned over to Filipino 
control. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE WARLIKE TRIBES. 

So far as concerns the warlike tribes, the work for their advancement 
thus far accomplished would promptly be lost, for they would instantly 
offer armed resistance to Filipino control and the old haphazard inter- 
mittent warfare, profitless and worse than profitless for both peoples, 
would be resumed. 

In making these statements it is far from my thought to disparage 
Filipino soldiers, who, when well disciplined and well led, have so often 
given a splendid account of themselves; but if any proof were needed 
that something more than brave soldiers must be employed if people 
like the hill tribes of northern Luzon are to be subdued and civilized, 
such proof has been afforded by* the efforts of Japan to establish her 
control over identically similar peoples in Formosa. The soldiers of 
Japan have earned an unsurpassed reputation for bravery and efficiency, 
yet the hill men of Formosa continue to elude and defy them. The 
same thing would happen in Ifugao were the Filipinos to attempt to 
establish by force of arms control over the warlike inhabitants who are 
born riflemen, living in a mountainous country which is full of strong- 
holds impregnable if determinedly held; and by no other means than 
force of arms could Filipino control be established over the Ifugaos. 

THE PROBABLE RESULT OF FILIPINO CONTROL OF THE MORE PEACEFUL 
NON-CHRISTIAN TRIBES. 

I say in all kindness, but with deep conviction, that there is no reason 
for believing that Filipino control of the more pacific non-Christian 
tribes would not promptly result in the reestablishment of the old system 
of oppression which Americans have found it necessary to combat from 
the day when military rule was first established in these Islands until 
now. I speak whereof I know when I say that the people of these tribes 
have been warned, over and over again, by those interested in reestablish- 
ing the old regime, that American control in the Philippines will be only 
temporary, and that when the government is turned over to the Filipinos 
the tribesmen will be punished for their present ^^insubordination'^ and 
failure tamely to submit to injustice and oppression as many of them 
formerly did. 

ATTITUDE OF CERTAIN PERSONS TOWARD LEGISLATION PROHIBITING THE 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO NON-CHRISTIANS. 

It is but a few years since many of the non-Christian tribes were in 
grave danger of becoming besotted with ''vino/' a deadly alcoholic drink 
sold to them by Filipinos and others, on which they became so violently 
intoxicated that they sometimes died. In consequence of this condition 
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of affairs, Act Ko. 1639, entitled "An Act to prohibit the sale, gift, or 
other disposal of any intoxicating liquor, other than the so-called native 
wines and liquors, to any member of a non-Christian tribe within the 
meaning of Act Numbered Thirteen hundred and ninety-seven, and to 
prohibit the use of such liquor by any member of such a tribe,^^ was 
passed. Some months later, and immediately after the passage of the 
Act separating the territory of the Bukidnon people from the Province 
of Misamis, I visited the capital of the latter province, and within thirty 
minutes of the time of my arrival there found that ''vino'' was being 
freely sold to Bukidnon people in demijohns and kerosene tins, and that 
this sale was going on openly within a few rods of the provincial govern- 
ment building. The shopkeepers who were conducting it pleaded igno- 
rance of the law. I asked the provincial governor what he had done to 
make its provisions known to those concerned, and he informed me that 
he had sent word to the Bukidnon people in the mountains that they 
must not buy or use the prohibited drinks. / ashed him if he had in- 
formed the local dealers in his own town that they must not sell vino to 
the Bukidnons, and he replied that it had not occurred to him to do so! 
It is seldom indeed that I make an inspection trip without being 
entreated by Filipinos tacitly to sanction, if not to advocate, the repeal of 
this Act, which interferes with a formerly lucrative business. 

VALUABLE SERVICE RENDERED BY FILIPINOS IN CONNECTION WITH WORK 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF NON-CHRISTIAN TRIBES. 

It would be unjust for me to fail to mention here, as I have often 
done elsewhere, the valuable services which Lieutenant-Governor Bias 
Yillamor, Lieut. Maximo Meimban of the Philippines Constabulary, and 
former Lieut. Manuel Fortich, now assistant to the governor of Agusan, 
have rendered in connection with the work for the non-Christian tribes. 

CONCLUSION. 

In view of the facts stated, I am of the opinion that no turn the control 
of the non-Christian tribes over to the Filipinos would speedly result in 
disaster. As the Filipinos have no just claim to the territory which 
the non- Christians occupy, I see no reason for pursuing such a course. 

It has been my highest ambition as Secretary of the Interior for the 
Philippine Islands to bring the work for the non- Christian inhabitants 
to such a point that the practicability of civilizing them might be 
conclusively demonstrated, and that the importance of doing it might 
be so fully established that the work could not he dropped. The progress 
already made by the Bukidnons and the Igorots of Benguet indicates 
that the day may come when these and similar non- Christian tribes 
can safely be allowed to manage their own affairs, if protected from 
interference from without. Whether or not it will be possible, in 
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the reasonably near future, to relinquish full control over such people 
as the Moros, Ifugaos, Kalingas, Bontoc Igorots, and the wild Tingians 
of Apayao remains to be seen, but to turn these or any non-Christian 
tribes oyer to Filipino control at this time would inevitably mean the 
speedy loss of many of the important results already achieved. 

In quieting the fears of members of the more pacific tribes who have 
been assured by Filipinos that American control would be only temporary, 
and threatened with future punishment when it should terminate, I 
have repeatedly assured these simple people of my conviction that the 
American Government, having once undertaken their protection, would 
not desert them, and I earnestly hope that such a deplorable course may 
never be seriously contemplated. 

TRANSFER OF THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBUIC INSTRUCTION. 

By Act N'o. 1972, of the Philippine Legislature, passed during the 
special session of that body at Baguio, the Bureau of Agriculture was 
transferred to the executive control of the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion. My attitude in this matter is explained with sufficient clearness 

in the following letter : 

Baguio, March 30, 1910. 

The honorable, 

the GoVF.RNOR-GT^Nfi^RAL, 

Baguio, Benguet, F. I. 

Sir: You will recollect that at the time the Commission was called upon, sub- 
sequent to the passage of Act No. 1407, to make recommendation relative to the 
reorganization of the Executive Departments and the redistribution of the Bureaus 
of the Insular Government to such Departments, you and I dissented, on certain 
points, from the opinion of the majority of the members of the Commission, and 
our minority opinion to the effect that the agricultural interests of this country 
and the relationship of the Bureau of Agriculture to these interests were so 
important that this Bureau ought to be made the principal Bureau of a new 
Executive Department was cabled to Washington. Our recommendation did not 
meet with the approval of the Washington authorities at that time. 

At a later date, however, when the subject of the reorganization of the De- 
partments again arose, there was a unanimous expression of opinion by the 
Secretaries of Departments as to the changes which ought to be made. They 
included the transfer of the Bureau of Agriculture to the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

While, as you are aware, there are apparently insuperable obstacles to the 
immediate carrying out of the proposed general scheme of reorganization, this 
particular transfer is one of the features of it which has been approved by the 
Washington authorities. The Philippine Legislature is vested with authority to 
make the change. I am of the opinion that it should be made, in the interest 
of a more equitable distribution of the work of the Executive Departments and 
of the increased efficiency which will naturally result from such distribution; and 
that it should be made now, when the exigencies of the general campaign which 
has recently been inaugurated against rinderpest demand the expenditure, in in- 
spection work in the provinces and in other ways, of an amount of time which I 
can not give if I perform properly the other duties imposed on me by law. 
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I inclose herewith a draft of a proposed. Act providing for the transfer of the 
Bureau of Agriculture to the Department of Public Instruction and request that, 
if you feel that you can properly do so, you Submit it to the Philippine Legis- 
lature during the present special session, recommending favorable action upon it. 
Very respectfully, 

(Sgd.) Dean C. Worcestee, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

This letter was forwarded to the Legislature by the Governor- General 
with a favorable indorsement, and the passage of the necessary Act 
ensued. 

BUREATJ OF HEALTH. 

The Bureau of Health is in effect the medical department of the 
Philippine Government. With the exception of marine quarantine, which 
is maintained by the United States Marine-Hospital and Quarantine 
Service, and of the instruction of students, all of the medical, surgical, 
and sanitary work of the Government is performed by it, or under its 
general supervision and control. 

LOW DEATH RATE AMONG GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

While complete and fairly reliable vital statistics are not yet available 
for the Philippine Islands as a whole, the facts relative to Government 
employees are definitely known. The death rate among them for the 
year has been but 5.82 per thousand. 

A practical result of the improved conditions which have been brought 
about, and of the dissemination of imformation regarding them, is that 
many insurance companies now write insurance for residents of these 
Islands on the same terms which they would give in the United States, 
thus recognizing the undoubted fact that the expectancy of life here among 
those who would ordinarily take out life insurance is as good as in 
the temperate zones. 

PLIILIPPINE GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

At the time the Director of Health closed his annual report, work 
upon the main buildings for the Philippine General Hospital had not 
advanced sufficiently to make it possible to occupy them, nor did it seem 
probable that they could be occupied in the immediate future. Definite 
instructions from the Governor- General resulted in greatly expediting this 
work, and on September 1 the main buildings were thrown open for 
inspection by the general public. On the following day the patients 
in the Civil Hospital were transferred to one of the pavilions, which 
was fully equipped and ready to receive them. At this time -the offices in 
the administration building were ready for use, as was one of the operat- 
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ing rooms in the surgical pavilion. The kitchen also was in operation, 
steam, hot water, and electricity having been relayed on from the engine 
room of the Bureau of Science building. A second pavilion is now ready 
for occupancy, and the three remaining pavilions will be opened as 
rapidly as equipment can be put in place and steam and hot water 
supplied. All of the equipment for the kitchen, the wards, the operating 
pavilion, and the offices of this great institution is now on hand. The 
equipment of the cold-storage plant, some machinery to be used in con- 
nection with the kitchen, and the elevators remain to be installed, and 
the water supply must be increased before the institution can run at its 
full capacity. The walls of the nurses' home and of the free dispensary 
and out-clinic building are completed, but long delay in receipt from the 
United States of structural materials for the roof has greatly retarded 
the completion of the work. WheA these buildings are finished and the 
hospital is in full operation it will compare favorably with any similar 
institution to be found in the Tropics. The equipment is of an especially 
satisfactory character. 

The economy which will result in caring for patients in a properly 
constructed and equipped building is shown by the fact that upon the 
transfer to the General Hospital of the patients in the Civil Hospital it 
was possible to reduce the number of employees necessary to attend 
them from 70 to 40. 

The Philippine General Hospital is a division of the Bureau of Health, 
and the Director of Health is authorized to employ there the services of 
any medical officer of the Government, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Department concerned, or with the approval of the board of control 
of the Philippine Medical School, as the case may be. Under this 
arrangement it has been possible to provide a very exceptionally able 
staff, and the medical and surgical care thus made available for Govern- 
ment officers and employees is of an exceptionally high order. All phy- 
sicians and surgeons are at liberty to take their patients to the hospital. 
The scale of charges is very moderate. 

The buildings face the new boulevard known as Taft Avenue, and 
adjoin the laboratory building of the Bureau of Science on Calle Herran. 
This building in turn adjoins the splendid new building of the Philippine 
Medical School. We thus have these three great, and closely inter- 
related, institutions adequately housed and located side by side. This 
is an ideal arrangement. The Government is now equipped to give 
young men and young women the best of theoretical and practical in- 
struction in medicine and surgery ; to train them as nurses and hospital 
attendants; to carry out the most important researches relative to the 
causes and prevention of disease, and to afford to those suffering from 
disease or from injuries the most skillful medical and surgical attendance. 
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CIVIL HOSPITAL DIVISION". 



The work performed by the Civil Hospital division has been of the 
high order heretofore maintained, and the death rate has continued 
extraordinarily low. Full details of the work will be found in the 
report of the Director of Health, and I shall not attempt to summarize 
them. There is, however, one subject connected with the administration 
of this institution to which attention should perhaps be called. Sick 
people are apt to be querulous. N^urses who perform long hours of 
nerve-racking work in the Tropics, and who are closely associated with 
each other when on duty, have been known to quarrel. An economical 
administration of so large a Government institution as the Civil Hospital 
is not always easy to maintain. Some time since there arose a serious 
dissension among the nurses which threatened to interfere with the 
usefulness of the institution. I had for a long time been satisfied that 
the expense of operating it was excessive, but had been unable to find 
the leak. I decided that the termination of dissension among the nurses 
and the restoration of proper discipline among them was imperatively 
necessary, and that the cause or causes of the excessive cost of operating 
the hospital could best be determined from the inside. A definite policy 
was agreed upon between the Director of Health and myself, and Miss 
Mabel E. McCalmont, who had been serving as supervising nurse, was 
made superintendent of the hospital to the end that it might be carried 
out. She objected to the assignment on account of the disagreeable 
nature of the work, which was likely to involve her in much unpleasant- 
ness and unpopularity, but was ultimately convinced that it was her duty 
to undertake it. She performed it in a highly efficient manner. The 
leaks which had long remained undiscovered were found and stopped. 
The cost of running the institution was promptly reduced F2,000 per 
month, while the character of the food served and the service given was 
at the same time materially improved. 

A determined effort was made to enforce discipline among the nurses, 
most of whom were faithful, efficient, and hardworking employees, who 
were entirely willing to conform to any reasonable rules relative to their 
work. Unfortunately, there were among them a few individuals whose 
resignations it proved necessary to accept, while in one instance a nurse 
was removed. As was anticipated, attacks upon the administration of 
the Civil Hospital resulted. In this matter. Miss A. M. Freeman, a 
former nurse of the hospital who had left the service, was particularly 
active. Under an assumed name, she addressed to me a letter viciously 
attacking the Civil Hospital. In it she represented herself to be a 
Government employee from Washington who was visiting the Philippines 
for the purpose of making investigations into the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment and who had secured admission into the hospital as a patient 
in order to watch its operations. 
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Her conduct in this matter has not heretofore been made public, but 
as she has continued to fill columns in one of the daily newspapers of 
Manila with complaints against the hospital and charges against its 
officers and employees, has written to nursing Journals in the United 
States, and has repeatedly attempted to dissuade nurses from coming to 
these Islands, I think it proper now to state the facts. Miss McCalmont 
was not unnaturally made the center of attack, and during the absence 
from the city of the Director of Health and myself, the Assistant Director 
of Health appointed a board to examine into the merits of a dissension 
between her and a nurse whom she had recommended for dismissal. 
Persons not subject to the jurisdiction of the Director of Health were 
irregularly appointed on this board, which began to hold hearings and 
allowed lawyers to appear before it. Upon my return I decided that 
there never had existed any necessity for the appointment of this board, 
as the investigation of the charges and countercharges which had been 
made was a matter of ordinary administrative detail which should have 
been attended to by the Chief of the Bureau and the Secretary of the 
Department concerned. After going fully into the record of the case, 
the Governor- General concurred in this decision and stated his conclu- 
sions in the following announcement to the public press : 

After examination of all matters pertaining to the hospital investigation, the 
Governor- General has found that the appointment of a board to conduct the 
investigation was irregular; that the matter was one that was purely adminis- 
trative, there being no matters which could not properly be looked into by the 
officials of the Government; and that conditions calling for an investigation have 
wholly ceased to exist. There is no evidence that anybody now in the service has 
been guilty of any illegal or improper acts. 

There is no doubt whatever but that under the previous management of the 
hospital the care of Government property and supplies was lax and there was 
greater consumption than the conditions justified, and that a change in the 
method of accounting for property was necessary. 

Miss McCalmont was asked to do this work at the instance of the Director 
of Health and the Secretary of the Interior, and against her own expressed wishes 
and request, since a reform of this sort was necessarily unpopular and sure to 
arouse hostility and bitter feeling. 

Having demurred and having been requested to continue this work, she has 
done so at great personal sacrifice and in spite of poor health and many very 
unpleasant criticisms. To this work Miss McCalmont has brought a high order 
of intelligence and training and marked ability, together with a single-minded 
desire to work for the good of the service; and the Governor-General has directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to extend to Miss McCalmont the thanks of the 
Government for the excellent work she has done. 

It is also found that some of the criticisms leveled against the new system 
which has been established are unjustified; that some of the nurses have purposely 
tried to make the new system unpopular and fail by not taking the trouble 
necessary to comply with the new regulations and then informing the patients 
that the resultant lack of facilities was due to the stinginess of the administra- 
tion, a course which does not commend itself highly to fair-minded people. 
99187 3 
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In the main, however, it is believed that the nurses of the Civil Hospital are 
high-minded, hard-working, and faithful and that they may be depended upon to 
cooperate in everything which is required of them for the good of the service 
and the success of their work. 

It is believed that the criticism of purposely trying to make the new system 
fail is one which can be leveled at so few individuals as to make it by no means 
a charge against the nursing force in general, and that repetition of such practice 
need not be apprehended for the future. It goes without saying that should 
instances of this kind arise, the separation of the guilty parties from the service 
will be the only remedy possible for the Bureau. 

Miss McCalmont has not only performed the duty of superintendent of the 
Civil Hospital and carried out the desired reform in the administration of that 
institution, but at the same time, and out of regular hours, has performed the 
very difficult task of planning and ordering the equipment of the Philippine 
General Hospital. She has also planned hospital buildings and equipment for 
the provinces. Either task was in itself sufficient to tax the energies of any 
one person. 

As a result of overwork, her health became seriously impaired, so that she 
could no longer perform the double duty, and she was, some time since, relieved 
of all duties in connection with the administration of the hospital and given 
immediate charge of plans and equipment of new hospitals, for which work she 
had demonstrated very unusual qualifications. This arrangement will be con- 
tinued. 

The Governor-General has directed the Director of Public Works to get the 
new hospital buildings in such shape that they can be moved into by the 20th 
of August, and has requested the Director of Health to prepare to move over on 
that date. It is believed that the facilities that can be offered by that time in 
the new hospital, even though not complete in all respects, will be superior to 
those now existing in the present Civil Hospital, in which the Government has 
not been willing to spend the money necessary for maintenance, in -view of the 
contemplated use of the new buildings. 

NEW HOSPITALS IN THE PROVINCES. 

We have now begun to meet the imperative need of a certain number 
of hosjjitals at central points in the provinces. A hospital at Cebn, to 
cost ^82,000, has been provided for. Plans have been completed, an 
excellent site has been secured, and work will soon begin. This institu- 
tion will be of great value, not only to the inhabitants of Cebu, which 
has a larger population than any other province, but to those of Samar, 
Leyte, Bohol, Oriental Negros, and northern Mindanao, as water com- 
munication is available between all of these regions and the city of Cebu, 
which in commercial importance is the second port in the Philippines. 

At Bontoc, the capital of the Mountain Province, work has already 
begun on a hospital to which can be brought sufferers from among the 
Christian Igorots of Lepanto and three of the head-hunting tribes, to wit : 
the Bontoc Igorots, the Kalingas, and the Ifugaos. Formerly, the^ wild 
men, when sick or wounded, endeavored to pacify the anitos or spirits of 
the departed, whom they considered to be responsible for their ills, by 
killing chickens, pigs, or carabaos, according to their means. They are 
now learning the efficacy of the white man's medicine and surgery, and 
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are coming for help in constantly increasing numbers. The -establish- 
ment of this institution, for which ^30,000 are available, will, without 
doubt, greatly strengthen the already very friendly relations which exist 
between the Government and the wild men of the northern Luzon 
mountains. 

An appropriation has been made and plans drawn for a sanatorium at 
Sibul Springs, the waters of which have undoubted medicinal value. 
Sixty thousand pesos are available for prosecuting this work. 

A tuberculosis camp has been established in a large building formerly 
used in connection with the city water supply and on the grounds 
adjacent to it. This building is situated on high ground overlooking 
Manila and is at this writing actually occupied and in operation. 

Funds are available for the construction of a hospital at Tuguegarao, 
which will serve the Provinces of Cagayan and Isabela. 

Eight thousand pesos will be used in establishing a small hospital at 
Butuan in the Province of Agusan. This town is situated 5 miles up 
the Agusan Kiver. With the completion of the removal of obstacles at 
one point in this river, the main stream of the Agusan will be navigable 
for launches for a distance of approximately 125 miles, to say nothing 
of the tributary rivers with many additional miles of navigable waters. 
At present the people throughout this entire region are, as they always 
have been, without medical or surgical assistance of any sort whatsoever, 
and this little hospital at Butuan will relieve a great deal of human 
suffering. 

SANITAIiY CONDITION OF THE CITY OF MANILA. ' 

With its clean streets, its new water system now in full operation, and 
its new sewer system, with much of which connections can now be made, 
the sanitary condition of Manila is steadily improving, and is on the 
whole decidedly better than that of most oriental cities of equal size. 
Some serious problems remain to be solved. One of these is the com- 
pelling of private persons to connect the plumbing of their houses with 
the new city sewers. Another and far more complicated problem is 
afforded by the lowlands in the city. There are extensive areas which 
are under water at high tide. At best, these regions afford breeding 
grounds for myriads of mosquitoes, and at the worst, portions of them 
are inhabited by large numbers of human beings who live in wretched, 
unsanitary hovels, without sanitary facilities of any sort. The absence 
of streets or lanes makes the removal of night soil or garbage from such 
unsanitary ^^barrios^^ or villages well-nigh impossible. Upon the advent 
of cholera or typhoid fever, infection is spread from them by the rising 
tide. It is tracked into the houses on the muddy feet of their occupants, 
and is borne there by the myriads of flies which breed in the garbage 
heaps, and subsequently maintain a most complete system of communica- 
tion between infected faeces and the food of the unfortunate inhabitants. 
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Such regions are the natural strongholds of contagious disease^ and to 
expect the complete eradication of such disease while they are allowed to 
exist is to expect the impossible. In order to hold cholera in check 
during its periodical outbreaks, it has been necessary to disinfect these 
unsanitary areas literally by the square mile, and the resulting cost has 
been enormous. Both the Director of Health and the Secretary of the 
Interior have for years protested strongly against the continued tolerance 
of such conditions by the city authorities, and have insisted that funds 
should be spent in remedying them, so far as they are remediable, rather 
than in the widening of streets and the establishment of parks in the 
more sanitary portions of the city, however desirable these things in 
themselves may be. 

By way of reply, the attempt has been made to fix upon us the re- 
sponsibility for the continuance of these conditions, since it lies within 
our power to compel the abandonment of unsanitary sites. Ko one has 
yet endeavored to explain what advantage would result from chasing the 
unfortunate inhabitants from one unsanitary site to another, and that 
has, until recently, been the only course left open to us. In my last 
annual report I referred to the fact that the Governor-General had, 
by executive action, made available funds for dealing with this problem, 
and that the establishment of sanitary barrios where persons ejected 
from the more unsanitary regions of the city might settle would begin in 
the near future. After long and vexatious delays, the work has been 
inaugurated and is being rapidly pushed. 

The new sanitary barrios now under construction are in the form of 
city blocks, for which permanent street lines have been established. 
These blocks are divided into house lots, each of which faces on a street 
or alley. Only one house may be constructed on a lot. Drainage from 
the house is received in open cement-lined aprons, whence it is con- 
ducted through open cement-lined canals into large cement -lined street 
canals so arranged as to facilitate its proper disposition. The open 
character of these canals renders easy their inspection, cleaning, and, 
when necessary, their disinfection, and makes possible the purifying action 
of sunlight. As sanitary barrios are completed and occupied, and un- 
sanitary barrios are permanently vacated, further great improvement in 
the health of the people may be confidently anticipated. 

NECESSITY FOR ADDITION^AL STREETS AND DRAINS. 

There remain to be considered a number of regions thickly settled by 
the lower class of Filipinos which are unsanitary, not because they lie 
below sea level, but because of the fact that they are without general 
drainage ditches or sewers with which private owners can be compelled 
to connect, and lack streets to make possible the collection of night 
soil and garbage. Manila has 2,467 inhabitants to each mile of street, 
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as against 63 in Los Angeles, 387 in New Orleans, 425 in St. Louis, 
537 in Chicago, 557 in Baltimore, 863 in Washington, and 910 in 
Philadelphia. Boston has 1,099 and New York and Brooklyn have 
1,890, but in both of these cities conditions are mitigated by the existence 
of dwellings and tenements which are five to ten stories high, while 
Manila is very strictly a city of one and two story dwellings. When the 
lowlands, which can later be rendered fit for human habitation by filling, 
have been vacated by the transfer of their inhabitants to sanitary barrios, 
and when the sanitation of thickly settled lands high enough to be 
drained has been rendered possible by the construction of main drainage 
ditches and the opening of streets, we may hope for radical and per- 
manent improvement in the health of the city. The rapid progress 
now being made in the establishment of sanitary barrios is shown by 
the status of this work on July 1,* 1910, when it had been in progress but 
two months. At this time 45 blocks with 1,648 lots had been completed 
on the Grovernment portion of the San Lazaro Estate; plans had been 
completed for 33 blocks, with 1,241 lots, on the church's portion of 
this estate. On the Legarda Estate 9 blocks with 432 lots were ap- 
proaching completion. Work on them has since been finished. At 
Vito Cruz, land had been offered and plans were under consideration 
for 4 blocks, with 192 lots. The population actually occupying these 
sanitary blocks on July 1, 1910, numbered 28,104. 

The Municipal Board has further passed a building ordinance provid- 
ing that all new houses must abut on some form of street. 

A Court of First Instance has held that this ordinance is illegal, and 
the matter is now pending on appeal. 

ARTESIAN WELLS. 

The boring of artesian wells in these Islands was first undertaken by 
the Insular Government in 1906. The total number of wells thus 
far completed by the Government is 206, of which 70 were bored during 
the past fiscal year. There is a gratifying interest in this method of 
securing a better water supply, and the Philippine Legislature has 
appropriated ^300,000 to be expended for this purpose during the fiscal 
year 1911, as against ^105,000 for the fiscal year 1910. Furthermore, 
the money thus appropriated has been made available for securing good 
potable water by other means, in cases where it is improbable that 
artesian wells would give good results. The Insular Government has 
thus entered upon a policy of aiding the municipalities ol the Islands 
to get good drinking water, a matter which is obviously of fundamental 
importance from a sanitary point of view. Furthermore, many provinces 
and municipalities have purchased well-boring rigs of their own, and 
have constructed successful wells. The number of wells boi-ed to date 
by provincial well-boring rigs is approximately 200. 
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SANITARY SEWERS OF MANILA. 

A sanitary sewer system, which cost the city of Manila approximately 
^4,000,000, has now been in operation and available for service in a 
large portion of the city for a year. On July 1, 1910, the number of 
houses connected with the sewers was but 516. This was in large measure 
due to the fact that the work of making sewer connection was new 
work in Manila and that there were not sufficient men and materials 
available to push it rapidly. In part, it was due to the fact that many 
property owners not in sympathy with the new regime will not make 
connection unless compelled to do so. The Municipal Board has passed 
an ordinance under which house owners can be compelled to make sewer 
connections. On January 25, 1910, a temporary injunction, which has 
not yet been dissolved, was granted by a Court of First Instance against 
the Director of Health, suspending in one case the enforcement of the 
ordinance. As this case will have an important bearing on succeeding 
cases, delay will result, pending its final settlement. 

THE SANITARY CONDITION OF TOBACCO FACTORIES. 

Untrue and injurious reports have been circulated in the United 
States relative to the sanitary condition of Manila tobacco factories. In 
view of the importance of this subject, I quote here in full the regulations 
of the Bureau of Health for the control of such institutions : 

1. All the rules and measures at present in force for the sanitary maintenance 
of houses and shops shall be observed most rigorously, giving special attention to 
personal cleanliness and to the sweeping and washing of floors and walls, and also 
to the collection of garbage and refuse in metal receptacles with well-fitted covers. 
(Sec. 690 of Revised Ordinances.) 

2. There shall be installed at some convenient place approved by the Director 
of Health, in each factory, wash basins of modern type, arranged in rows, with 
an abundant supply of water, with proper traps and vents and connected with the 
sewer. One or more special employees of the factory shall have charge of the 
cleaning and proper keeping of these wash basins, before commencing work, and 
shall see that each laborer or workman, before commencing work, shall wash his 
hands with soap and water. The Bureau of Health may, at its discretion, compel 
this washing to be done with a disinfecting solution. 

3. A sufficient number of modern water-closets, properly trapped and vented, 
shall be installed for the employees of each sex, and also a wash-basin fixture 
of approved type for each flush closet. The closet for men should be equipped, 
in addition, with a sufficient number of urinals of modern type, approved by the 
Bureau of Health. One or more special employees shall be in charge of the clean- 
ing and proper keeping of these sanitary fixtures, and shaTl see that all employees, 
male or female, carefully wash their hands upon leaving the closet. Upon request 
of the factory, such employees, as well as those performing similar duties referred 
to in paragraph 2, will be given special appointments by the Director of Health 
as subsanitary inspectors. 

4. No restaurant, canteen, room, or "carinderia" will be permitted in the inte- 
rior of the factory, except those with first-class sanitary accommodations. 

5. It is prohibited absolutely to hire employees suffering from any contagious, 
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infections, or desquamative disease, however mild. All employees, upon original 
entry into the factory, must first pass a satisfactory medical examination at the 
hands of the physician of the factory or by a doctor of the Bureau of Health. 
Twice each month, on the 1st and 15th thereof, medical inspection must be made 
of each and every operative employed in the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes, 
and lists will be prepared, signed by the factory physician and promptly forwarded 
to the Director of Health, following each inspection, giving the name of each 
employee, and the class of work engaged upon, who may be found free from any 
contagious, infectious, or desquamative disease. A second list shall be furnished 
on which shall be shown in the same identical manner any employee not free from 
any disease mentioned above, and such employees shall at once be segregated and 
not permitted reentry into the factory until free from such disease. This semi- 
monthly inspection shall not prevent at any time the inspection of any or all of 
the employees, male or female, by a health officer, whose decision in matters of 
disease and sanitation shall be decisive. 

6. The use of a sufficient number of spittoons of smooth and polished surface, 
to facilitate their cleaning, which must be done at least once every day, shall be 
compulsory in all factories. 

7. Young children, especially nursing children, shall not be permitted to enter 
any cigar factory. 

8. It is absolutely prohibited to use saliva, impure Avater, the lips, tongue or 
mouth, or unclean hands, in any operation directly connected with the manufac- 
ture or packing of cigars and cigarettes. It is also prohibited to trample or 
walk or stand on the tobacco for any purpose whatever. 

9. All the operations in the selection of leaves, and the drying and manufac- 
ture of cigars and cigarettes, except wherei necessary in process of manufacture, 
shall be made upon perfectly dry floors and on dry, clean working tables. The 
warehouses shall be dry and well provided with air and light. The use of clean 
mats upon floors and tables also clean is permitted. 

10. For the purpose of preventing, so far as possible, the falling to the floor 
and probable contamination of tobacco leaves and other materials used, the work 
tables shall be provided with canvas troughs along their edges, which shall be 
kept in a proper state of cleanliness. 

11. No article of clothing or part thereof, as skirts, "tapis," handkerchiefs, 
etc., will be used to wTap or remove from one place to another, tobacco or other 
materials used in the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes. 

12. No room, parlor, warehouse, or premises used as a shop or a part of a 
cigar factory shall be used as habitation or sleeping room by any person or per- 
sons at any time of day or night. 

13. All factories shall be kept open to the inspection of the officers and em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Health, without previous notice. These inspections may 
be made at hours and days wholly unexpected, in order that the degree of atten- 
tion which the owners pay to the compliance with these rules may be deter- 
mined. 

Frequent and rigid inspections are made in order to ascertain whether 
these regulations are being enforced. I am glad to be able to state that 
the men in charge of the factories have shown themselves most wi'lling 
to cooperate with the Bureau of Health to the end that the sanitary 
condition of their establishments may be kept as perfect as possible. 
The Bureau of Health has never encountered more hearty cooperation 
in any undertaking which it has inaugurated, and the regulations are 
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very strictly obeyed. I believe that the Philippines may well challenge 
other countries to show better conditions in tobacco factories. American 
tourists in large numbers have visited the Manila factories during the 
past year^ and have been loud in their praise of the conditions observed. 

SANITAEY EDUCATION BY MOVING PICTURES AND LANTERN DEMONSTRATION. 

The problem of how. to bring home to the common people of these 
Islands^ with their multiplicity of dialects^ the more fundamental facts 
which they ought to know in order to protect their own lives and the 
lives of their infants and young children is one which constantly faces 
us. Simple circulars printed in the native dialects and the public 
schools have thus far proved the two most effective agencies to this end. 
The moving-picture craze, long since developed in Manila, is now invading 
the provinces to some extent. As a result of the cooperation of Mr. A. 
W. Yearsley, many of the cinematographs of Manila are now showing 
nightly films of great educational value in connection with the recently 
inaugurated antituberculosis campaign, and it is purposed to extend 
and develop this plan of reaching the common people through the eye, 
both in Manila and in the provinces. Stereopticon lectures on sanitary 
subjects were given at the Philippine Carnival, and were well attended. 
Lectures illustrated by the stereopticon or reflectoscope will be given by 
officers of the Bureau of Health in the provinces, and will cover such 
subjects as tuberculosis, intestinal parasites, hygiene, diet, etc. 

A BETTER OBSTETRICAL SERVICE FOR THE POOR OF MANILA. 

A determined effort has recently been inaugurated by the Philippine 
Medical School, aided by the Bureau of Health, to give the poor of 
Manila better obstetrical service, and thus reduce infant mortality and 
save the lives or the health of mothers. The Medical School has estab- 
lished an out-patient obstetrical department, in connection with which 
there were employed two Filipina nurses and a sufficient number of 
physicians so that at least one is always ready to answer calls, which 
steadily increase in number. 

THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

The first biennial meeting of the Far Eastern Association of Tropical 
Medicine was held from March 5 to 14, the sessions being divided 
between Manila and Baguio. There were present distinguished delegates 
from Japan, China, Hongkong, Straits Settlements, India, Siam, Ceylon, 
Federated Malay States, German New Guinea, Tsing Tau, and the 
Netherlands East Indies. The papers presented were of a very high 
order, and an unprecedented opportunity was afforded for a comparison 
of methods and results between the men who are now actually doing the 
sanitary work in the countries named. Some of the work reported upon 
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at this meeting must be regarded as of epoch-making importance. Es- 
pecially is this true of that relative to beriberi and the cultivation of 
the bacilli of leprosy. 

It was very conclusively shown that beriberi is the result of insufficient 
phosphorus in food, and in rice-eating countries is most commonly caused 
by the too exclusive use of polished rice, which is a comparatively high- 
priced article. At our own leper colony, where we were making a 
special effort to give the lepers a good diet by furnishing them with a 
high grade of rice, we were in reality destroying the health of many 
of them. The Governor- General has issused an executive order forbid- 
ding the use of polished rice in Government institutions, and following 
the change to uiipolished rice beriberi has practically disappeared at the 
leper colony. 

Important resolutions dealing 'with beriberi, opium, bubonic plague, 
tuberculosis, and leprosy were passed by this association, and were, by 
the delegates, communicated to their several governments. These resolu- 
tions are set forth in full in the report of the Director of Health (Exhibit 
A), as is the program of the sessions of the association. 

The Philippine Government provided for the entertainment of the 
delegates while in these Islands. 

THE TRAINING OF FILIPINO AND FILIPINA NURSES. 

In my opinion, one of the most important and promising undertakings 
as yet inaugurated in these Islands is the training of Filipina nurses. 
This work was inaugurated by the Philippine Normal School, and was 
continued by cooperation between that institution and the Bureau of 
Health, the nurses being given practical work at the Civil Hospital when 
ready for it. The transfer of all the work relative to the training of 
nurses to the Bureau of Health upon the establishment of the General 
Hospital was contemplated from the outset, and has now been effected 
by the passage of Act No. 1975. The Filipina nurses are, however, still 
quartered at the dormitory of the Normal School, which is so admirably 
conducted that the life there is no small part of the education of these 
young women. They will continue to live there until similar op- 
portunities can be provided for them on the hospital grounds. Many of 
these young women have demonstrated a high degree of fitness for their 
chosen profession, and I assert without hesitation that this undertaking 
has passed the experimental stage, and must be declared a pronounced 
success. Private hospitals in Manila have followed the example of the 
Government. There is a regularly organized nurses' training school at 
St. PauFs Hospital, and Filipinas are also trained as nurses at the 
University Hospital and the Mary J. Johnston Hospital. The demand 
for the services of these young women will be very great. Much time 
will elapse before it can be met even in the larger qities, and still more 
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before a sufficient number of nurses can be graduated to meet the needs 
of the municipalities^ townships^ and settlements of the provinces. This 
movement is receivings in large measure^ the governmental and private 
support to which it is entitled on its merits. 

The special fitness of Filipino young men to serve as male nurses 
and hospital attendants has also been fully demonstrated at the Civil 
Hospital, and a course has now been provided for them. There were 
some 300 applicants for the 30 places authorized this year. 

The number of students appointed during any one year, who are to 
be supported at Government expense^ may not exceed 30 of each sex, 
nor may the total number of such students at any one time exceed 100 
of each sex, but provision has also been made for the admission of 
private students. Such students do not receive compensation or allow- 
ances other than subsistence, quarters, and laundry. 

PUBLIC CEMETERIES. 

Regulations relative to the establishment and proper maintenance of 
cemeteries have been approved by the Secretary of the Interior after 
conference with the church authorities and others concerned, and as a 
result there has been a decided improvement in the condition of the 
cemeteries, and a very marked falling off in the number of quarrels and 
complaints which formerly arose. The recent improvement in the Ma- 
nila cemeteries has been especially noticeable, and the Manila city 
cemetery, known as the Cementerio del Norte, is one of the best kept 
and attractive institutions of its kind in the Orient. In the provinces 
one no longer sees the local cemetery assuming the form of a tropical 
jungle, partially inclosed by broken fences which admit hogs and dogs 
to root and dig human remains from their shallow resting places: a 
condition which was by no means unusual a few years since. 

FREE DISPENSARIES. 

Four free dispensaries are now operated by the Government in the 
city of Manila, and others conducted by private hospitals receive Govern- 
ment aid, but the number of these institutions should be increased and 
their scope widened. Filipina nurses whose training has sufficiently 
advanced can be used to great advantage in connection with them. I 
consider the views of the Director of Health relative to this matter of 
such importance that they should be quoted in full. He says : 

It is sincerely to be hoped that with the adoption of the training school for 
nurses, a new and much-needed work may be definitely started in Manila within 
the coming year. The establishment of the dispensaries in thickly populated 
quarters of the city where not only the sick can come for medicines, but where 
the sick and well can come for instruction and information regarding questions 
of hygienic living. These dispensaries should be under the supervision of 
American nurses, but with the actual work done by pupil nurses. The work 
should include lectures on certain days given in the native dialects, concerning 
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the subject of tuberculosis, beriberi, cholera, dysentery, hookworm, and other 
diseases prevalent among the people. It should include demonstrations in the 
bathing, feeding, and care of the sick, with simple instruction in elementary 
nursing and emergency treatments ; it should include cooking of native foods for 
the sick and well ; it should particularly deal with maternity cases, tending to 
abolish and discredit the superstitious and inhuman practices now in vogue, 
with simple demonstration and talks as to hygienic and proper procedure in such 
cases. Particularly should it deal with the proper feeding of infants, and in 
this connection experiments with goats' milk for infant feeding might be well 
demonstrated to the mothers, with comparative statements as to cost, nutritive 
and digestive properties, in comparison with other milks and foods. 

In all features of this work no more in the way of equipment and utensils 
should be used for instruction than is to be found in the ordinary nipa shacks 
of the poor. To adopt modern and sanitary principles to actual conditions 

should be the aim. 

Visiting nursing should be done to some extent, if only to keep the health 
officials informed as to where disease is lurking, where prospective maternity 
cases are waiting, and whenever possible to induce these patients to enter the 
hospitals where they can be properly treated. If homes were regularly visited 
and inspected by nurses for cases of insanitary practices, neglect of premises and 
interiors, and if suggestions were tactfully given for the improvement of the 
same by one of their own nationality, it is believed that the effects would more 
quickly be felt and seen than by any other method. 

'study of PHILIPPINE FOOD PRODUCTS. 

In this, as in other conntries, the complaint has been made that the 
cost of living is rapidly increasing. It is unquestionably true that a 
large portion of the population of these Islands is, and always has been, 
undernourished;, and that the resulting bodily weakness accounts for a 
considerable part of the so-called ^^aziness'^ of the poor people, and 
explains to a large extent their lack of power to resist disease. It is 
obviously of very great importance that the common people should be 
able to obtain an inexpensive but adequate diet, and the ability to furnish 
such a diet is also of great importance to the Government, which has to 
feed the inhabitants of its leper colony, the inmates of its contagious- 
disease hospitals and insane hospital, its prisoners, and many other 
persons. It is needless to say that proper and inexpensive diet is funda- 
mentally necessary in connection with the cure, upon a large scale, of 
persons in the early stages of tuberculosis. A scientific study of the 
actual food values of the food products of these Islands was undertaken 
by Prof. Hans Aaron, of the Philippine Medical School, assisted by Dr. 
H. D. Gibbs, food chemist of the Bureau of Science, and Dr. George F. 
Kichmond, chief chemist of the same Bureau. Eesults of practical im- 
portance have been obtained, and it has been shown that a fairly varied 
and satisfactory diet may be provided at a cost of 10 centavos per day. 
The results of this work were brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment teachers at their regular annual assembly at Baguio, and a strong 
effort was made to interest them in showing the people how well-balanced 
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dietaries may be kept within the means of the poor, rather than in teach- 
ing the preparation and use of confections, cakes, pastries, and other 
expensive American dishes. This very important work will be continued, 
and other efforts will be made to bring its results to the knowledge of 
those who should be most interested in them. 

STUDIES IN INFANT MORTALITY. 

Attention is especially invited to that portion of the report of the 
Director of Health, Exhibit A, which deals with this very important 
subject. Only a few of the more important facts can be mentioned here. 
The death rate per thousand among Filipinos in Manila is very high, 
being 47.65 to the thousand, as against 12.05 for Spaniards, 13.27 for 
Americans, 14.32 for other Occidentals, and 16.64 for Chinese. This 
high rate is directly due to the shocking mortality among children, 64.9 
per cent "of the total deaths being those of children under 5 years of age, 
and Jf8.8 'per cent being those of infants under 1 year of age. Deaths of 
children under 1 year of age in the United States make but 18.28 per 
cent of the total. In France they make 20 per cent of the total. 

A careful study of the diseases causing this dreadful mortality has 
been inaugurated. The causes of death assigned in death certificates 
have been shown to be erroneous in many cases. The average yearly 
number of deaths of children ascribed to meningitis during a period of 
nine years was 410, or 34 per month. Investigations by necropsy of 
children dead from alleged meningitis began in September, 1909. The 
number of deaths from this disease reported for October dropped to 4, 
for November to 2, and for December to 3. Of 87 cases of alleged 
meningitis which came to autopsy hut two had really died of that 
disease, while 18 had died of cholera, and 10 of beriberi, or some 
DISEASE CLOSELY RESEMBLING IT. Of JfO cascs of deaths of children 
reported as due to ''infantile convulsions^ 81 were due to beriberi or some 
closely allied disease, and Jf^ to cholera. Approximately 35 per cent of the 
total mortality among children under 1 year of age has heretofore been 
ascribed to ^^infantile convulsions,^^ and as "acute meningitis^^ has been 
another cause very commonly assigned, it is evident that there was great 
necessity for an investigation by unprejudiced and competent persons. 

The most important result of the work thus far done has been the 
demonstration that a very large number of deaths are due to a disease 
closely resembling beriberi and commonly reported, doubtless in entire 
good faith, as infantile beriberi. In necropsies performed on 219 in- 
fants, it was shown to be the cause of death in 124 cases, and it is 
without doubt the largest factor in the mortality among Filipino infants 
in Manila. Grave doubt, however, has now been thrown on its being 
genuine beriberi, and further investigation as to its nature and cause 
must be promptly made. 
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FILIPINO BIRTH RATE. 

The birth rate among Filipinos is very high. Official reports show 
it to be nearly 46 to the 1,000 in Manila for the present year^ and 
this figure is doubtless considerably below the actual one. 

CHOLERA IN MANILA. 

One case of cholera occured on July 10^ another on July 28, and 2 
cases on August 17, which latter date may be considered that of the 
beginning of the outbreak. Up to October 20, 1910, the cases had 
reached the aggregate of 397. The comparative ease with which the 
disease has been held in check in Manila is noteworthy. The procedure 
employed in combating it has been thoroughly systematized, and, in 
the present instance, house-to-house inspection was in full operation prior 
to the appearance of the first case. Attention has already been called 
to the erroneous diagnosis of "meningitis" in children, where the true 
cause of death was cholera. During September, autopsies were performed 
on 28 alleged cases of meningitis, and only two proved to be correctly 
diagnosed, cholera having been the cause of death in 17. Such miscon- 
duct, or such ignorance, as the case may be, on the part of local physi- 
cians, greatly complicates the work of the Bureau of Health in suppressing 
cholera, 

CHOLERA IN THE PROVINCES. 

An outbreak which occurred in July in Albay was promptly con- 
trolled. A coincident outbreak in Ambos Camarines persisted until 
November. An outbreak at Hagonoy, Bulacan, was suppressed in 
eighteen days, with 40 cases. Bulacan was later infected from Pam- 
panga during the second week in August, and the spread of infection 
was not checked until after Constabulary soldiers were secured for 
quarantine guards. They were obtained on September 10, and the 
disease was brought under control on September 20. 

A serious epidemic in Oriental Negros in August affected 12 towns. 
Eight towns were promptly freed from infection; in 4 it persisted until 
near the end of the calendar year. Cholera further appeared in epidemic 
form at one time or another in Bataan, Bohol, Cagayan, Ilocos Korte, Isa- 
bela, Eizal, Cavite, Leyte, Samar, Tarlac, and Tayabas. A very serious 
outbreak occurred in the city of Cebu, the daily cases rising to a maximum 
of 73. Hearty cooperation on the part of the local authorities brought 
the cases down to 5 per day within a week, and the disease was soon 
completely stamped out. This outbreak was especially virulent, and its 
prompt control was one of the best examples of effective cholera work 
yet afforded. On April 14 a case was reported at Bayombong, in 
Pangasinan. An investigation showed that there had been infection 
as early as the 9th and that it had spread to four towns. There fol- 
lowed and epidemic very similar to that of 1908 in the same province. 
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Botli originated in the same months spread to substantially the same 
towns along similar routes, and reached their maximum in the same 
month. The infection of 1910 was somewhat more widespread than 
that of 1908, but the total number of cases was much less, there having 
been 2,^22 cases in the early epidemic and 1,515 in the later one. 

The continuance of the disease in this province for so long a time 
was due in a large measure to the indifference of the local authorities, 
which encouraged the stolid apathy of the common people. The Bureau 
of Health has again and again demonstrated its ability promptly to 
'check the worst provincial epidemic when its agents receive hearty 
and general cooperation from the local authorities and the people. 
Without such cooperation the fight is at best long drawn out. In the 
present instance success was not obtained until the Governor- General 
brought sharply to the attention of the provincial officials the imperative 
necessity of their cooperation and threatened indifferent municipal 
authorities with immediate removal. The course of this outbreak is in 
marked contrast with that of the much more violent and potentially 
more dangerous outbreak which occurred in Cebu. In the latter case, 
the Speaker of the Assembly, whose home is in Cebu, the provincial and 
municipal officials, and the leading business men of the place, including 
the officers of the Philippine Eailway Company, all lent a hand, and 
the result was most satisfactory. The Pangasinan outbreak was long 
drawn out, many lives were needlessly lost, and great inconvenience 
was suffered by the public because of the lack of ready assistance from 
those whose interests were most concerned. 

ENDEMIC CHOLERA. 

The Director of Health considers the territory bordering Manila Bay 
on the north between Orani, in the Province of Bataan, and Malabon, 
in the Province of Eizal, to be practically the home of endemic cholera. 
For two years the disease has disappeared in Luzon during the dry 
season, except in the region mentioned, which is an extensive, swampy, 
tidal delta. During the past year cholera has been constantly present in 
one or another of the provinces included within or bordering upon it. 
In the dry season, from October to March, the number of cases was 
reduced to a very low figure, but the disease could not be eradicated. 

THE USE OF CONSTABULARY AS QUARANTINE GUARDS. 

In most instances municipal policemen have demonstrated their 
utter inefficiency as quarantine guards. No attempt at general land 
quarantine has been made except for the protection of remote inland 
provinces, accessible only by a very limited number of cart roads or trails, 
so that such quarantine can be made effective. Land quarantine is 
ordinarily strictly confined to the guarding of infected houses prior to 
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disinfection, and of cholera victims and persons who have been dan- 
gerously exposed to infection. On account of the demonstrated in- 
efficiency of the municipal police, it has been found necessary to call 
upon the Bureau of Constabulary for soldiers to act as guards. Such 
assistance has invariably been promptly furnished when practicable, and 
the service rendered has usually been of a highly satisfactory character, 
and has, indeed, been invaluable. 

LEPROSY. 

Encouraging progress has been in dealing with this disease. Practic- 
ally all of the lepers in the Philippines, with the exception of those 
in the Moro Province, have now been segregated. Since the beginning 
of this work, 4,775 lepers have been transferred to Culion. These figures 
correspond closely with the number estimated to have existed in the 
Islands at the time segregation began. More than 1,700 cases came from 
Cebu alone, this province, with about one tenth of the total population 
of the Islands, having more than one-third of the total number of lepers. 
The lepers segregated during the fiscal year 1910, numbering 785, were 
mostly in the earliest stages of the disease. 

The total number of lepers in the Islands is now 2,272, as against 
approximately 4,700 when the work of segregation began, and the 
annual number of new cases has fallen from approximately 750 to ap- 
proximately 300. 

Various new remedies alleged to be of virtue in curing lepers have 
been given a thorough trial during the year, but the use of chaulmoogra 
oil and of the X-ray are the two procedures which have given the best 
results. No positive cures have been effected with the X-ray during 
the year, but the disappearance of all outward manifestations of the 
disease has occurred in a number of cases. Chaulmoogra oil continues 
to give some very encouraging results. At Culion there are two cases 
from whom all external evidences of the disease have disappeared, al- 
though leper bacilli can still be demonstrated in scrapings from the 
septum of the nose in each case. 

At San Lazaro Hospital five cases have shown great improvement, and 
one is apparently completely cured. In general, it can be stated, as 
the result of two years^ experience, that lepers whose stomachs will 
tolerate this oil, and who can endure the hot bicarbonate of sodium 
baths which should be used in connection with it, soon show marked signs 
of improvement. 

At the close of the fiscal year word was received that a drug firm 
had been successful in extracting the essential substance from crude 
chaulmoogra oil, and that this substance can be taken internally without 
causing nausea. A supply of this new product has been ordered, and it 
will be thoroughly tested as soon as it is received. 
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MALARIA. 

Only 110 deaths from malaria were reported in Manila during the 
year. In most of these cases there was no blood examination and no 
autopsy was had, so that it is doubtful if malaria caused even this number 
of deaths, especialy as the malaria-carrying mosquito is now very rare 
in the city. Malarial disease continues to be a serious cause of mortality 
in many of the provincial towns. The Bureau of Health has arranged to 
purchase 2,500,000 doses of quinine for gratuitous distribution during the 
fiscal year 1911, at the close of which period results will be reported. 

BUBONIC PLAGUE. 

The Islands continue absolutely free from this disease, the last-known 
case of which occurred April 20, 1906. This is especially gratifying in 
view of its prevalence on the neighboring Asiatic coast. The danger 
of its reintroduction is now greater than ever before, as ocean-going 
vessels which touch in plague-infested countries now come alongside the 
wharves in Manila Bay. All possible precautions are taken to prevent 
the importation of infected rats by these vessels. The wharves have 
been made as nearly rat proof as possible. Eat funnels are used on 
lines between the ships and the shore, and gang planks are lifted at night. 

SMALLPOX. 

The satisfactory results of the antismallpox campaign which has now 
been vigorously pushed for so many years become constantly more evident. 
There were 137 cases of varioloid in Manila during the year, without a 
single death. Indeed, the disease was in many instances so mild that the 
persons suffering from it objected to being taken from their work and 
isolated. One million one hundred and forty-six thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-three persons were vaccinated. The original plan for 
the systematic vaccination of the population of the Islands was that the 
Insular Government should make one complete vaccination of the in- 
habitants of each province, and that thereafter the municipal authorities 
should vaccinate, during July and January of each year, all children 
born since the last systematic vaccination, and all unvaccinated persons 
who had come into tlie municipality. In many instances municipal 
officials have been lax, have neglected their duties, or have allowed 
vaccine virus to become old and inert before using it, while in not a 
few cases vaccinators have falsified the returns and have not so much 
as seen persons whom they claim to have vaccinated. This condition of 
things has been responsible for a number of minor outbreaks of small- 
pox, and the facts stated indicate that it will be necessary for the Insular 
Government to continue to do this work, which can not be safely in- 
trusted to the municipal authorities. 
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One more province, Antique, has been added to the long list of those 
whose inhabitants voluntarily seek vaccination against smallpox. When 
the first attempt was made to vaccinate the people of Antique^ great 
opposition was encountered, and the lives of the vaccinators were seriously 
threatened. A considerable number of persons were vaccinated, but a 
very large number escaped. Upon the reintroduction of smallpox, which 
soon occurred, the death rate among the unvaccinated became alarming, 
while the vaccinated were not attached. As a result, vaccinators are 
now welcomed in communities where formerly their lives were not safe. 

In Uoilo Province there was circulated one of the pernicious lies 
which sometimes so greatly complicate the public-health work in the 
country. The story was to the effect that the vaccine virus had been 
purposely infected with leprosy and that all persons vaccinated would 
soon contract that disease. For *a time it did much harm. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

The appropriation for combating this disease has been expended sub- 
stantially as planned. Five small experimental houses have been con- 
structed at Baguio, where incipient cases have been very successfully 
treated. At the free dispensary conducted by the Philippine Medical 
School, for which the Bureau of Health furnishes drugs and other sup- 
plies, some 1,500 cases are now being treated monthly. Difficulty was 
encountered in securing a proper site for a tuberculosis camp near Ma- 
nila. This difficulty has now been overcome. A camp has been estab- 
lished, and is now in operation. At this place the incipient cases only 
will be treated. 

It is urgently necessary that facilities should be provided for the care 
of persons hopelessly sick with tuberculosis who are serving as centers 
of infection or are without means of support. Accommodations for sixty 
such persons will be provided at the San Lazaro Hospitals as soon as 
possible. On September 1, 1910, the Philippine Anti-Tuberculosis So- 
ciety was formed. It has since been incorporated and has begun active 
work. It has the following committees: Scientific committee, hospital 
inspection committee, membership committee, education committee, 
census and statistics committee, entertainment committee, organization 
committee, publicity committee, ways and means committee, legislative 
committee, legal committee, and clinic committee. 

Through this society, which is in no sense a Government affair, it is 
hoped to bring about a general awakening of the people to the importance 
of combating the spread of tuberculosis and of curing its victims, and 
to disseminate very widely information as to how this may be done. The 
Bureau of Health will render every possible assistance to the society in 
its work. 

99187 4 
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Tuberculosis is the principal cause of death in these Islands. It is a 
prevent able^, and in its early stages a curable^ disease. The time has 
come when a determined campaign against it should be inaugurated. 
Experience in other countries shows that money spent in intelligently 
combating it is more than well invested. I recommend that the appro- 
priation of funds to be used by the Bureau of Health for this purpose 
during the present year be increased by ^60,000 and that there be a 
liberal appropriation of funds to be expended directly by the Philippine 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society during the present fiscal year. 

THE BAGUIO HOSPITAL. 

This, institution is no longer run in part as a sanitarium. Admissions 
are confined to persons in need of medical and surgical treatment. Its 
usefulness continues to grow. Four hundred and seventy-nine patients 
were admitted for hospital treatment and 3^460 were treated in the out- 
patient department^ the increases over last year being 29 and 49 per cent, 
respectively. The establishment of tuberculosis cottages in connection 
with this hospital has already been referred to. The main building has 
been improved in many ways and is now lighted by electricity. 

HEALTH CONDITIONS AT IWAHIG PENAL COLONY. 

Conditions at the Iwahig penal colony afford a very complete demon- 
stration of what modern sanitary methods can accomplish in the Tropics. 
The Spaniards attempted to establish a penal colony at this place, but 
were compelled to abandon the effort on account of the ravages of malaria. 
The present site for the colony has been obtained by clearing away virgin 
forest. Similar forest still surrounds it on every side. The daily 
average of sickness among the colonists has been but 2.88 per 100, and 
the yearly death rate but 19.25 to the 1,000, in spite of the fact that a 
large number of persons suffering from tuberculosis were sent to the 
colony in the hope that life in the open air would prove beneficial. Many 
of them were, however, already hopelessly ill. There were no deaths 
from malaria. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OE HEALTH. 

Persons especially interested in the work of the Bureau of Health are 
referred to the very full annual report of its Director, Exhibit A. This 
report gives information relative to the work of several divisions of the 
Bureau which it is not possible to touch upon here. Indeed, it goes 
much further than this, and embodies information relative to health work 
performed by other Bureaus of the Insular Government, or even by the 
governments of other tropical countries. In short, it is a kind of com- 
pendium of information relative to .health matters in the Philippines, 
supplemented by information relative to health matters in other coun- 
tries. Ordinarily, Bureau Chiefs of the Department of the Interior are 
required to limit their annual reports to statements pertaining directly 
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to the work of their Bureaus. The attention of the present Director of 
Healthy and that of his predecessor, has often been called to the fact that 
they are not doing this. The reply has invariably been that persons in 
other countries displayed so much interest in all matters pertaining to 
public health in the Philippines that the labor of replying to the very 
numerous requests for information received was burdensome; and that 
it was quite necessary to have available a printed publication which 
would cover the ground. For this reason T have not, in the case of the 
Director of Health, insisted on a strict enforcement of the general rule, 
although the danger that the individual reader may fail to discover the 
special information which he desires is obvious. 

EXAMINING BOARDS. 

The Board of Medical Examiners, the Board of Pharmaceutical Exam- 
iners, and the Board of Dental Examiners are, for administrative pur- 
poses, placed under the Director of Health. 

Their annual reports,' which are necessarily almost purely statistical, 
are appended as Exhibits B, C, and D. 

The Medical Examining Board makes a strong protest against the 
cirujano ministrante as a practitioner, and states that the time is rapidly 
approaching when he must be eliminated from the field, or removed 
to remote towns and provinces as originally purposed. It refers to the 
depredations committed by the unlicensed midwife upon society, asks 
for her elimination also, and expresses itself as in conformity with the 
suggestion of a recently appointed committee of the Manila Medical 
Society that a definite time limit for the legal recognition of both 
cirujano and midwife be fixed. In the same report, under the heading, 
^^Violations of the Medical Act,'^ it enumerates only one prosecution, 
and one license to practice withdrawn. 

Attention is invited to the fact that the law as it now stands forbids 
cirujanos ministrantes to practice except in remote towns and provinces, 
and makes it unlawful for an uneducated, unlicensed midwife to practice 
midwifery. It would seem, therefore, that the remedy for the condi- 
tions complained of by the Board is to some considerable degree within 
its own hands. 

There are doubtless many very ignorant and incompetent cirujanos 
ministj^antes practicing medicine and surgery in these Islands, and the 
midwives are, as a class, even more uninstructed and incompetent. On 
the other hand, there has come under my personal observation very 
excellent work on the part of a number oi cirujanos ministrantes. In 
view of the well-known tendency of Filipino physicians to flock to the 
few large cities, more especially Manila, and of their disinclination to 
go to the more remote provinces, even when offered very remunerative 
Government employment, I am not disposed to recommend that there 
be a time limit for the legal recognition of either cirujanos ministrantes 
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or midwives in these remote regions until it can be shown that more 
competent persons are ready and willing to take their places. 

For some time there had been ngly rumors relative to irregularities 
on the part of members of the Board of Pharmaceutical Examiners, 
but no facts were ascertained which justified an investigation until 
August, 1909, when tangible evidence became available. A committee 
was appointed consisting of Seiiores Primo Hizon, Mariano Ocampo, 
and Manuel Zamora, all Filipino pharmacists; Dr. Almon P. Goff, of 
the Board of Medical Examiners, and Dr. A. P. Preston, of the Board 
of Dental Examiners, to investigate and report upon the matter. Upon 
the oganization of the committee, the three Filipino pharmacists were 
made a technical subcommittee to investigate the methods of the Board. 
Their investigation was impartial and searching, and entitled them to the 
thanks of this Department, which were extended to them. Connivance 
between two members of the Board and candidates for examination was 
conclusively shown, and these members were dishonorably discharged. 
Charges had been made against the remaining member of the Board, 
who was its secretary-treasurer. It was shown that he had stood firmly 
against the dishonorable methods of his associates, and he was com- 
pletely exonerated. 

THE MARINE QUARANTINE SERVICE. 

The marine quarantine service of the Philippine Islands, conducted 
by officers of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the 
United States, under the supervision of Dr. Victor G. Heiser, who, as 
Director of Health, has charge of the Bureau of Health as well, has 
performed its work with its usual high degree of efficiency, and has 
prevented the importation of a single case of quarantinable disease from 
any foreign country, although the Islands were menaced by dangerous 
outbreaks of plague and smallpox on the neighboring Asiatic coast. The 
officers of the quarantine service have, furthermore, cooperated heartily 
and effectively with those of the Bureau of Health in preventing the 
spread of communicable diseases within the limits of the Archipelago, 
and, as usual, have rendered much valuable service to other Bureaus of 
the Government. The assistance rendered to the Bureau of Agriculture 
in preventing the introduction from aboard of dangerous communicable 
diseases has been especially important. To this end vessels have been 
disinfected, hides from provincial cattle have been inspected and disin- 
fected, and the officers from the Marine-Hospital Service at foreign 
ports have cooperated in the enforcement of the regulations of this 
Government. 

The immense volume of work handled by the officers of this service 
has been conducted so expeditiously and so considerately and courteously 
that I have not received a single complaint from any source whatsoever 
during the year. 
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For the first time in many years a general interisland quarantine has 
not been necessary at any time. The improvement in sanitary condi- 
tions throughout the Archipelago has been such that all incoming and 
outgoing inspection of interisland vessels was discontinued, except for 
a short period and for vessels from certain infected ports. 

A concise and very complete statement of the work of the quarantine 
service will be found in the annual report of the chief quarantine officer 
for the Philippine Islands, Exhibit E. 

BUREAU OF FORESTRY. 

By Act No. 1872 of the Philippine Legislature, the privilege of the 
free use for private purposes of all kinds of timber from the public 
forest has been continued for a period of fi.Ye years. This extension com- 
plicates considerably the operations of employees of the Bureau of Fores- 
try, for the reason that violations of the aforesaid law and rules when 
detected, are usually rightly or wrongly charged against persons exercising 
the free-use privilege. I am, nevertheless, of the opinion that the 
beneficial results gained will, under existing conditions, far more than 
compensate for the difficulties thus created. 

THE SALE OF PUBLICATIONS BY THE BUREAU OF FORESTRY. 

Many of the publications of the Bureau of Forestry have been called 
for so persistently that large editions have been exhausted. It is believed 
that this is in part due to the fact that not a few persons who had no 
real need for them asked for them because they were distributed free 
of charge. It was, therefore, decided to make a small charge for certain 
of the publications of the Bureau. This plan has been successfully applied 
to the distribution of ^^The Forests of Mindoro,^^ which is sold at W.60, 
^^A Forest Map of Mindoro,^^ sold at ^1, and to other publications. 

FOREST EXHIBITS. 

The Bureau of Forestry made a very attractive and instructive exhibit 
at the Philippine Carnival, where it attracted much attention. It was 
subsequently used to form the nucleus of a more complete permanent 
exhibit, for which fairly adequate quarters have been provided in the 
Anloague Building. On account of the great commercial importance of 
Philippine forest resources, this exhibit will be developed as rapidly 
as space and funds will permit. 

FILIPINOS IN THE FOREST SERVICE. 

The personnel of the Bureau of Forestry is at present made up as 
follows: A Director (American), 10 foresters (American), 1 topographer 
(Spanish), 3 assistant foresters (air Filipinos), 32 rangers (all Filipi- 
nos), 3 draftsmen (all Filipinos), 1 wood expert (American), 1 forest 
nurseryman (American), 15 clerks (11 Filipinos, 4 Americans). 
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Two of the three assistant foresters were appointed this year after 
completing their studies in the United States. Several other Filipino 
students are taking up forestry work there, and a class in forestry has 
been started by cooperation between the Bureau of Forestry and the 
Agricultural College. 

There is no conceivable reason why we should not have Filipino 
foresters, if competent Filipinos will take the trouble and spend the time 
necessary properly to fit themselves for the performance of this mork, 
which ought especially to appeal to them in view of its intimate con- 
nection with the future commercial development of the Archipelago. 
I regard the facts above stated as a hopeful sign that the Filipinos are 
beginning to take a proper interest in the work of the Bureau of 
Forestry. 

CAINGINS. 

The continued making of unauthorized caingins, or forest clearings, is, 
and will doubtless long remain, a great menace to the forests of the 
Philippines. It is so much easier to fell the trees on a piece of forest 
land, burn the felled timber, cultivate for a short time the land thus 
cleared and enriched, abandon it as soon as tropical weeds and grasses 
begin to encroach, and repeat the operation ad infinitum, rather than to 
hold to the cultivation of a given piece of land year after year, that the 
temptation is great. The indolent and irresponsible have throughout the 
provinces very generally continued the practice of making unauthorized 
caingins, and it is certain that they will continue to do so until made to 
feel the heavy hand of the law. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
this process, long continued, has resulted in the needless and disastrous 
deforestation of practically the whole Island of Cebu, and of very ex- 
tensive areas on all of the other important islands of the Philippines, 
while there has been nothing like an adequate compensating gain to 
offset this wanton destruction. 

The problem involved in checking the abuses connected with caingin 
making is one of many perplexities. The wild man in the mountains has 
practiced agriculture in this way, if at all, for centuries. As yet he is 
in most instances profoundly ignorant of the law, and to prosecute him 
for an infraction of it under such circumstances, or to prevent him from 
obtaining the vegetable portion of his diet in the only way at present 
known to him, would be unjust, especially as much of the timber which 
he destroys is in regions so inaccessible that it is extremely unlikely ever 
to be of any commercial value. 

It is interesting to note that the wild men, and the wild men only, 
among the Filipinos, have in some instances learned by their own 
experience the importance of avoiding needless and useless forest destruc- 
tion. There are a number of important Bontoc Igorot towns the forests 
of which are most carefully preserved by the wild men themselves, who do 
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not allow the cutting of anything but imperfect trees and small branches 
until the perfect trees reach a certain size, or need thinning out. 

Among the Christian Filipinos there is a class which in their ignorance 
of the law, and in their inability to make a livelihood except by the 
cultivation of caingins, must be classed very near the wild men. They 
also should be leniently dealt with until they can be taught better. 

Unfortunately, there is also a large class who know well enough what 
the law is, and who violate it deliberately and needlessly. They are 
entitled to little consideration. 

There remains a class consisting of the wealthy few who deliberately 
encourage the ignorant and the poor to violate the law in order* that they 
may participate in the profits resulting from such violation. The maxi- 
mum legal penalties should be imposed on them. It is, unfortunately, 
as difficult to secure evidence against them and their tools and agents as 
it is easy to convict the savage or the poor ignorant ^ao. 

It is evident that the Forest Law should be enforced with discretion in 
order to avoid the working of grave injustice, and it is equally evident 
that if it is not more effectively enforced than is now possible with the 
men and means available, needless, useless, and ruinous deforestation will 
continue. I am of the opinion that the force of men employed to check 
this destruction should be promptly and considerably increased, and I 
commend to the consideration of all thoughtful persons that portion of 
the annual report of the Director of Forestry (Exhibit F) which deals 
with this important subject. 

COMMUlSrAL FORESTS. 

The establishment of communal forests for municipalities and town- 
ships is progressing steadily, but decidedly less rapidly than is to be 
desired, as is shown by the fact that but forty-two such forests have thus 
far been set aside, while there are ninety-one applications pending. This 
work will be expedited as much as possible with the limited force of forest 
employees available. 

Unfortunately, the funds at the disposal of the Insular Government 
are strictly limited. More than a year ago the Director of Forestry 
advanced the view that the employment of additional guards and other 
forest employees at important strategic points would not only greatly 
decrease the loss from unauthorized caingins, but would result in an 
increase in the receipts of the Insular Government through the collecting 
of revenue which now escapes us, and that this increase would be 
sufficient to far more than make up for the additional expense involved. 
He was allowed funds sufficient to enable him to carry out his idea 
in two forests where large companies were operating. The organization 
of a working force, and the performance of preliminary work of one 
sort and another, occupied so large a portion of the first year that it is 
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not yet possible to make a full statement as to the results to be antici- 
pated, but it can be said that the work already performed has dem- 
onstrated the fact that the Government was suffering considerable and 
avoidable loss of revenue, and the further fact that there exists an 
urgent necessity for an early amendment to the law relative to the 
measurement of timber, and for a revision of the present distribution 
between the Bureau of Forestry and the Bureau of Internal Eevenue of 
powers relative to the measurement of timber and the collecting of Gov- 
ernment charges thereon. 

FOREST STUDIES. 

Important studies have been carried on in connection with both of 
the forests above mentioned and in the forest on Mount Arayat in the 
Province of Pampanga. The results of this work and further details 
relative to other work of the Bureau of Forestry will be found in the 
annual report of its Director (Exhibit F). 

BUREAU OF SCIENCE. 

The first part of the annual report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Science is given up to a concise historical statement showing the rapid 
growth of the Bureau, the continual assignment of new duties to it, 
the importance of the work accomplished by it, and the promising new 
fields of investigation which have not been entered, but which ought to 
be entered, together with a statement of the more urgent needs of the 
Bureau, and a request for an increased appropriation in order that these 
needs may be met. All of the statements made by the Director of the 
Bureau of Science are true, and he clearly shows that an increased ap- 
propriation might be expended very advantageously, and would make 
possible the performance of valuable work. 

Unfortunately, however, the funds at the disposal of the Insular Gov- 
ernment are by no means unlimited, and the Government can not spend 
what it does not have, no matter how attractive the opportunities for 
investment inay be. The argument of the Director of the Bureau of 
Science on this subject is commended to the careful consideration of the 
Philippine Legislature. 

BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

There have been serious losses to the staff of the biological laboratory 
during the year, owing to the transfer of Drs. William E. Musgrave and 
Vernon L. Andrews to the faculty of the Philippine Medical School, 
and the resignation of Doctor Coca, who has returned to the United 
States, where abundant material is available for the prosecution of his 
work on carcinoma. Dr. Philip E. Garrison, passed assistant surgeon. 
United States Army, whose services we were very loth to lose, was 
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ordered to return to duty in the United States^ and Dr. Y. K. Ohno has 
gone to Europe. Three of the positions thus vacated have not yet been 
jfilled, so that the laboratory is at present short-handed. 

INVESTIGATION^ OF SURRA. 

Until within the past year^ persistent efforts of European and Amer- 
ican scientists to find a remedy for this disease^ which causes such dread- 
ful losses among equine animals^ have been entirely barren of results. 
Dr. Oscar Teague, working under the direction of Dr. Eichard P. Strong, 
director of the biological laboratory, with a series of the chemical prep- 
arations of Prof. Paul Ehrlich, of Frankfurt, furnished through the 
courtesy of that distinguished scientist, has demonstrated that monkeys 
artificially infected with surra may be completely cured by the injection 
of one-tenth of a gram of arsenophenyglycin for each kilogram of their 
body weight. Extensive experiments were also performed with horses. 

Twenty horses were treated in all. Of these, eight recovered, nine 
died, apparently from the poisonous effect of the drug, and with three 
the treatment was discontinued owing to a shortage of the drug. 

The experiments made at the Alabang Government stock farm were 
carried out under unfavorable conditions, which did not preclude the 
reinfection of animals which had been freed from the disease. It is 
believed that the cases above mentioned afford the first authentic instances 
of the radical cure of surra, and they afford strong encouragement for 
the continuance of the work. Dr. Karl J. Oechslin, of the chemical 
laboratory, is now engaged in synthetic chemical work along lines sug- 
gested by Doctor Strong, in the hope that he may be able to compound 
a remedy which will be effective in destroying the organisms causing 
surra, but will be less dangerous to the animals suffering from the disease 
than is the cure which has been discovered. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

The existence of this disease in the Philippine Islands has now been 
definitely demonstrated by the isolation of ]!siegri bodies from the brains 
of dogs suffering from it. This work was performed by MaJ. Eugene E. 
Whitmore, of the United States Army Medical Corps, who was detailed 
for duty with the Bureau of Science. Dr. F. W. Dudley, formerly an 
officer of the Bureau of Health, and later a member of the faculty of the 
Philippine Medical School, assisted Doctor T\Tiitmore in obtaining mate- 
rial for examination from the provinces and from Manila. Doctor Dudley 
is of the opinion that hydrophobia is far more prevalent in these Islands 
than has heretofore been supposed. The matter is worthy of further 
serious investigation, and will receive it. 

Doctor Whitmore undertook a journey to Saigon for the purpose of 
bringing back to Manila in animals the strain of fixed virus used at the 
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Saigon Pasteur Institute. He was successful in his mission, and the 
laboratory has been able to keep this strain alive. Previous efforts to 
import a strain of this virus from Japan and keep it alive here had all 
failed. The organisms thus obtained died owing to climatic or other 
conditions at Manila. 

HOOKWORM INVESTIGATIONS. 

Upon request of the Director of Health some 6,000 examinations for 
hookworm were made at Las Pihas, and 7,700 in the Cagayan Yalley. 
In the first instance 11 per cent of the persons examined were found 
to be infected with hookworm, while 89 per cent had intestinal parasites 
of some sort. In the second case, approximately 38 per cent were in- 
fected with hookworm, 80 per cent had intestinal parasites of some 
form. . Of 100 Igorot children examined at Baguio, 32 per cent had 
hookworm. A majority of the hookworm infections were mild, and 
indications that they were causing disease were absent. The last two 
statements hold for practically all hookworm cases thus far observed 
in the Philippines. 

The number of routine examinations performed by the biological 
laboratory steadily increases. For the fiscal year 1909, it was 26,874; 
. for 1910, it was 34,913. 

SERUM DIVISION. 

This division prepares all vaccines, sera, and prophylactics used by 
the Bureau of Health and the Bureau of Agriculture. Facilities for 
the production of antirinderpest serum have been enlarged and improved. 
Tests of the activity of antirinderpest serum were made regularly for 
the Bureau of Agriculture, and the necessity of these tests was con- 
clusively demonstrated. The quality of the vaccine virus continues 
uniformly satisfactory. Twenty-three other prophylactics, vaccines, and 
sera were prepared as required. 

The search for the organism which causes rinderpest has continued 
to be fruitless. The susceptibility of cattle to rinderpest has been in- 
vestigated and has been shown to be highly variable, certain animals of 
a herd requiring far more serum than others to afford protection. 

THE RED ROT OF SUGAR CANE NOT PRESENT IN NEGROS. 

The reported existence of red rot in sugar cane in Occidental Negros 
was promptly investigated, but a thorough search failed to reveal any 
trace of this or other cane disease due to parasitic fungi or bacteria. 
Philippine sugar cane is comparatively free from plant diseases, and 
should be hept so. In my opinion, early attention should be given to 
the passage of legislation prohibiting the importation of living plants, 
or of plant products, from countries where dangerous diseases are 
known to exist, except under such conditions as will make the intro- 
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duction of disease impossible. The fact that these Islands are now 
free from such diseases is no reason for failure to enact such legislation, 
which exists in most other civilized countries, but rather affords strong 
argument for its early enactment, as in this instance we should not 
be ^^locking the stable door after the horse is stolen/^ 

SILK OULTUllE. 

The commercial practicability of carrying on silk- culture in these 
Islands has been demonstrated by the Bureau of Science beyond the 
peradventure of doubt. The worms introduced from Ceylon nearly 
four years ago continue to remain perfectly free from disease. They have 
been crossed with worms from Japan with the result of improving 
the silk without decreasing the number of generations (8) which they 
produce annually. Mulberry trees, which have been planted on the 
grounds of the Bureau of Science, and in large numbers elsewhere, 
have grown exceptionally well, and have remained free from disease. 
The silk industry is one admirably suited to the tastes and abilities of 
Filipina women, and it now only remains to interest the people of 
the Islands in it. A good deal was accomplished along this line by 
the exhibit made by the Bureau of Science at the Philippine Carnival, 
where the entire process, from the time the eggs were hatched until 
the silk was spun upon a modern machine, was demonstrated; but 
costumhre is a powerful factor in the commercial development of the 
Philippine Islands, and it is not yet the custom to grow silkworms, nor 
to spin raw silk. I concur in the opinion of the Director of the Bureau 
of Science that the best agency for interesting the people is the Bureau 
of Education. Teachers from districts where silk may advantageously 
be produced should be sent to the Bureau of Science and trained, and 
should then be supplied with material and returned to their posts, in 
order that they may disseminate the necessary information and start 
the industry in their respective districts. 

The Bureau of Education has already sent five teachers to the Bureau 
of Science for training, and they were subsequently assigned to industrial 
schools in Albay, Cebu, North Ilocos, Pangasinan, and Pampanga. Ar- 
rangements have been completed to transfer the silk-spinning machine 
now housed in the Bureau of Science to the Philippine Agricultural 
College at Los Banos, where it will be used for the purpose of instruction. 
This institution will also give instruction in the growing of the worms. 
At least one thoroughly competent expert in silk spinning should be 
brought to these Islands as soon as possible to aid in this work. 

An important advance has been made by the successful introduction 
of the Eri silkworm, which feeds on the leaves of the castor bean. This 
plant grows generally throughout the Islands as a weed. The Eri 
worms are propagating freely, and are producing silk of excellent quality. 
A proper machine for reeling this silk has recently been received. 
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DESTRUCTION OF MOSQUITOES. 

Much attention has been given by one of the entomologists to the 
study of mosquitoes, with a special view to a systematic campaign against 
them in the city of Manila where they are a great nuisance. At one time 
such a campaigTi was considered well-nigh hopeless on account of the 
extensive low flooded areas lying within the city limits. These swampy 
regions form ideal breeding places for mosquitoes. They can not be 
drained, as they are below sea level at high tide. It will cost millions 
of pesos to fill them. Now, however, it seems to have been quite con- 
clusively shown that the mosquitoes coming from such places rarely 
enter dwellings, and that the species which cause so much annoyance to 
the inhabitants of Manila breed in cesspools or other convenient places, 
often on the premises of those who suffer from their attacks. A vigorous 
antimosquito campaign has now begun in Manila, with seemingly very 
satisfactory results. Mr. C. S. Banks, the entomologist above referred 
to, is not infrequently called into the provinces to give advice relative 
to the best means of destroying mosquitoes in regions where the malaria- 
bearing Anopheles is abundant. Fortunately the mosquitoes of this genus 
are rare in Manila. 

INTRODUCTION OF BLACK BASS SUCCESSFUL. 

The effort to introduce black bass from the United States into some 
of the mountain waters of Benguet has been completely successful. A 
small breeding pond has been established, and young fish for distribution 
have been successfully reared. The colonial authorities of Hongkong 
have shown a lively interest in the results of this experiment and we have 
been glad to accede to their request for young fish to plant in their 
reservoir system. Fish were successfully transported to Hongkong in 
charge of Mr. Alvin Scale, of the Bureau of Science. Others have 
already been transferred to Philippine lowland waters which are believed 
to be suitable for them, and this work will be pushed during the 
coming year. It is hoped that waters not now inhabited by edible fish 
can thus be made to afford a source of food supply. 

DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY. 

The routine work of this division has steadily increased, and the 
public has taken more advantage than ever before of the opportunity to 
utilize its services. 

It has suffered a serious loss in the resignation of Mr. George F. 
Kichmond, who for three years had been chief of the chemical labora- 
tory. It is a regrettable fact that the very important investigation 
which he conducted into the value for paper making of certain materials, 
which are produced abundantly in these Islands, has not as yet led to 
the investment of capital here, hut that it has led to the investment of 
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capital in China, where a hamhoo similar to the Philippine species 
investigated hy Mr, Richmond is to be had in abundance; and that 
Doctor Richmond himself has been called away to assist in the work at 
a salary more than double that which we were able to pay him. 

CEMENT TESTING. 

Mr. Keibling^s very interesting cement-testing experiments and in- 
vestigations led to his visiting Hongkong and Haiphong at the invitation 
of cement manufacturers at those places. He was able to make practical 
suggestions which have resulted in their shipping to these Islands a 
much more uniform quality of cement, and to gather information of 
great practical value to him in his work. 

SUGAR , INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr. Herbert S. Walker, the sugar chemist sent to Iloilo to take 
charge of the sugar-testing laboratory at that place, has been able to 
visit numerous sugar estates in Negros, and to make very valuable 
practical suggestions to a number of sugar growers and manufacturers, 
which have resulted in increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of their output. He has published the results of his investiga- 
tions in a pamphlet entitled "The Sugar Industry in the Island of 
Negros.^^ His paper is of very great practical value to sugar growers 
throughout the Islands, as well as to those interested in really reliable 
information as to the -present status of the sugar industry in the 
Philippines. Its publication in Spanish has been urged, and I am of 
the opinion that it should be published in that language. 

Mr. Walker has taken up the Island of E'egros by districts, giving 
the average production per hectare for each district, the nature of its 
soils, the amount of land under cultivation in sugar, the quality of the 
sugar cane produced, the results of actual mill tests, the amount of 
sugar lost by present methods, the cost of production, and an estimate 
of the actual money advantage which would result from the introduction 
of modern centrals. 

ALCOHOL INVESTIGATIONS. 

The Philippine alcohol industry is important, and is susceptible of 
great development. Dr. H. D. Gibbs has, during the past year, been 
investigating the methods employed in the production of alcohol in 
the Philippines, the materials from which it may be derived, and their 
distribution and value. The work performed includes, among other 
things, a comprehensive investigation of the juices obtained from the 
buri palm, the nipa palm, and the coconut palm. Its results, which 
should be of great practical value to manufacturers of alcohol, will soon 
be published. Incidentally, the fact has been brought out that the 
juices from the nipa palm and from the coconut palm contain from 9 
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•to 17 per cent of sugar, so that the possibility of the commercial manu- 
facture of sugar from them is worthy of serious consideration. 

VALUE OF PHILIPPINE MINERAL RESOURCES. 

In its annual report on the mineral resources of the Islands the 
division of mines show the total value of the mineral products for the 
calendar year 1909 to have been ^2,240,047, as against Fl,347,886 for 
the previous year. This publication contains a series of brief state- 
ments relative to the progress of mining in the several mineral districts, 
and has special articles on ^'^The Geology of the Philippines/' "Cyanide 
Practice in the Philippines/^ and on "Forest Conditions in the Aroroy 
District" which are of practical value to miners. 

The Tayabas oil fields have attracted much interest during the year, 
and a large number of claims have been located. One company now 
has a well-drilling outfit on the ground, and results of practical tests will 
soon be available. . 

THE MUSEUM, 

A good ethnological collection is on exhibition in the building on 
Calle Anloague, which is at present utilized for museum purposes, and 
great advance has been made in classifying and cataloguing duplicate 
ethnological material. The beginnings of a commercial exhibit of Phil- 
ippine products have also been made. This exhibit is installed on the 
ground floor of the building above referred to. The collection of forest 
products is especially interesting and valuable. 

I am of the opinion that the time has come when more serious 
attention should be given to the development of a museum with adequate 
commercial, ethnological, zoological, and botanical exhibits. 

The building at present occupied is unsuitable for museum purposes 
on account of its location, but it would be very valuable for business 
purposes, and I strongly recommend that, if not required for other uses 
of the Goveinment, it be sold, and that the proceeds of such sale be 
used for the erection of a modern museum building on a suitable site 
convenient for the public and consistent with the Burnham plan for 
the development of Manila. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
educational value of a really good museum, and a proper commercial 
exhibit of the mineral, forest, agricultural, and manufactured products 
of these Islands would be of very great practically value in stimulating 
the development of their now rapidly growing trade. 

INVESTIGATIONS RELATIVE TO NON-CHRISTIAN TRIBES. 

The results of Mr. Emerson B. Christie's work among the Subanuns 
of Mindanao have been published during the year. 

Mr. John M. Garvan, who knows the Manobos, the Mandayas, and the 
other wild peoples of the Agjisan River Valley far better than any 
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other white man has ever known them, has been engaged as a temporary 
employee in order that he may complete his investigations and may 
make his results available for others. They will be particularly valuable 
to Government officials and employees in their work for the advance- 
ment of the people of these tribes. 

With the funds available for the work of the Bureau of Science^, 
the sum which can be used for the publication of the results of ethnological 
work is strictly limited. Fortunately there is a steadily increasing de- 
mand for the publications of this Bureau, and the funds derived from 
their sale materially reduce their ultimate cost. 

Further information as to the work of the Bureau of Science, much of 
which can not even be referred to in this report, may be had by reference 
to the annual report of its Director (Exhibit G). 

THE ^VEAtITER bureau. 

The Director of the Weather Bureau, in transmitting his annual 
report, says with truth that its work is of such a nature as ordinarily 
to exclude happenings of extraordinary importance. Nevertheless it is 
of the utmost importance to the shipping interests of these Islands, and 
of very great value to neighboring countries, and I am glad to report 
that it has progressed with even more than its ordinary smoothness. 

TYPHOON WARNINGS. 

Although the Archipelago was visited during the year by several 
destructive typhoons, which caused very heavy loss of property, and some 
loss of life as well, their arrival was in each instance duly predicted, so 
that there was ample opportunity to take such precautions as it is possible 
to adopt to minimize the effect of these terrific storms. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

One hundred and twenty-one earthquakes were felt in the Islands, 
this being curiously enough precisely the yearly average for the period 
from 1902 to 1909. The delicacy of the seismographic instruments at 
the Manila Observatory may be judged from the fact that they recorded 
earthquakes which occurred in Mexico, Beluchistan, and Greenland. 

A NEW MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY. 

The usefulness of the magnetic observatory of Manila was necessarily 
destroyed by the establishment of an electric railway -system in the city 
in 1905. A new observatory has now been established at Antipolo, 18.5 
kilometers east of Manila, where it is believed that there will be no in- 
terference from electrical current generated for commercial purposes. 
New buildings, costing some =P4,800, have been erected without expense 
to the Insular Government. 
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THE BAGUIO OBSERVATORY. 



A time ball and typhoon signal have been added to the Mount Mirador 
Observatory at Baguio^ and are operated on a high mast placed on the 
highest point of Mount Mirador, so that they can be seen all over Baguio, 
except when shnt in by drifting clouds. The service thus rendered is 
highly appreciated by the Baguio public^ especially during the period 
while the Insular Government is at the summer capital. Both the ob- 
servatory itself and the magnificent view it commands are of great 
interest to the public^ as is shown by the fact that more than 3^000 
persons visited it during the year. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The usual publications of the Bureau have been issued regularly, and 
its monthly reports have now been brought as nearly up to date as is 
feasible in view of the time required to communicate with the remote 
outlying stations and the further delay necessarily involved in printing 
them. Particularly interesting special publications have been a descrip- 
tion of Mirador Observatory, which contains a summary report on cli- 
matic conditions at Baguio; a "Catalogue of Violent and Destructive 
Earthquakes in the Philippines/' embodying all available information 
on this subject from the discovery of the Islands to the present, and 
'^'^The Eeturn of Halley's Comet and Popular Apprehensions.^' The 
latter publication served a very useful purpose in reducing to a minimum 
the fear not unnaturally engendered among the ignorant by the ap- 
pearance in the heavens of this spectacular visitor. 

Further details relative to the work of the Bureau will be found in 
the report of the Director (Exhibit H). 

BUREAU OF LATiDS. 

FRIAR LANDS. 

The Bureau of Lands has been fortunate in being able to sell to Mr. 
E. L. Poole at the price fixed by law the entire San Jose Estate in Min- 
doro. This estate was without occupants, was surrounded by unoccupied, 
unclaimed public land of very excellent quality which could be purchased 
at a lower rate or could be leased, and was situated on a very sparsely 
settled island so that its sale in small parcels was impracticable. The 
price at which it was lawful to sell it was augmented each year by the 
interest on the sum paid for it and by any administrative expenses which 
might be incurred in connection with it. 

Mr. Poolers object in purchasing it was to establish a great sugar estate 
with a modern central factory, a consummation greatly to be desired 
both on account of the value to Philippine sugar growers of such a prac- 
tical demonstration of the superiority of modern methods of sugar growing 
and extraction and because of the opportunity offered for profitable em- 
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ployment to Filipino laborers^ some of whom were already leaving the 
Islands for the sugar fields of Hawaii. 

This transaction^ which was in every way advantageous to the people 
of these Islands, aroused the ire of certain interests in the United States 
which have feared the competition of Philippine sugar, and have ex-* 
hausted every resource which they controlled to prevent the establishment 
of modern sugar estates in these Islands. It seems to have been their 
belief that our land laws had been so drawn as to make such establish- 
ment practically impossible, as a corporation organized to engage in 
agriculture may not purchase or lease more than 1,060 hectares (2,500 
acres) of public land, and an individual may not purchase more than 
40 acres of such land, while 8,000 or 10,000 acres are necessary in order 
to justify the putting in of a large modern mill. The discovery that 
there was no limit imposed by existing provisions of law on the amount 
of friar lands which an individual may purchase doubtless came as a 
rude shock to these interests, and led to a vicious attack, by Congress- 
man Martin, of Colorado, upon the whole friar lands policy of the Insular 
Government, and upon certain features of its public-land policy, together 
with charges of malfeasance in office against the Executive Secretary of 
the Insular Government and the Secretary of the Interior. Every charge 
made has recently been fully answered in a public document entitled 
"The Friar Lands Inquiry, Philippine Government,^^ and the , matter 
need not again be referred to here further than to say that the work of 
selling the friar estates has progressed steadily since the end of the period 
covered in the document above referred to; that there is every reason to 
believe that all occupants of friar estates, who it was charged were to 
be deprived of their holdings, will have had an opportunity to purchase 
these holdings prior to January 1, 1911; and finally to add that the 
reckless misstatements of Eepresentative Martin have been scattered broad- 
cast throughout these Islands, and have caused great uneasiness among 
thousands of ignorant persons who have thus been led to fear that the 
holdings which they have purchased are to be wrung from them by a 
strong and unscrupulous Government, and are to be turned over to cer- 
tain voracious creatures known as "troosts^^ (trusts), as to the exact 
nature of which they are in doubt. It is to be regretted that the exigen- 
cies of American politics should result here in such brutal cruelty as 
is involved in the deceit which has thus been practiced on these poor 
people. 

Very full details relative to friar-land matters will be found in the 
document above referred to, which may be- had upon application to the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs at Washington or to the Bureau of Lands 
at Manila, and in the annual report of the Director of Lands appended 
hereto as Exhibit I. .: 
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PUBLIC LANDS. 

Public-land transactions still continue to be of insignificant import- 
ance. The number of homestead applications during the year was 1^427 
as against 1^854 for the previous year. There was an increase in sales 
applications from 45 to 68, and in the area covered by them from 
544 hectares (1,360 acres) to 3,861 hectares (9,652 acres). The num- 
ber of lease applications more than doubled, being 74 as against 33 for 
the previous year, but there was only a slight increase in the area 
covered, the total being 10,500 hectares (26,250 acres) as against 8,096 
hectares (20,240 acres) for the previous year. The total area of public 
lands covered by applications of all kinds was but 32,554 hectares 
(81,385 acres) as against 33, 650 hectares (84,125 acres) for the previous 
year. 

The ridiculous smallness of this total in a country which is "land 
poor,^^ and where conditions of soil and climate are ideal for the pro- 
duction of sugar, tobacco, Manila hemp, coconuts, rubber, gutta-percha, 
coffee, cacao, and rice, seems to demand explanation. Although the Phil- 
ippine Islands are to-day, owing to their favorable climate and soil 
conditions, the greatest coconut-producing country in the world, it has 
been made practically impossible for a man to start a coconut j^lantation 
here unless he can buy private land, for he can not purchase more than 
40 acres of Government land, which at fifty-four trees to the acre would 
give him a total of 2,160 trees, making no allowance for land needed for 
building sites or otherwise unavailable. As these Islands have thousands 
of square miles of the best coconut land lying idle, the wisdom of 
the provision is not apparent. 

Similarly, the Islands have very extensive unoccupied and uncul- 
tivated areas perfectly adapted to the growing of rice. They ought not 
only to feed their own people liberally, but to export rice in large 
quantities to China and other neighboring countries where there is a 
strong demand for it. Instead of doing this, they imported during, 
the year rice to the value of ^6,643,924. The obvious remedy for this 
situation is cultivation upon a large scale with modern methods and 
machinery^ but there would be ground for doubt as to the sanity of 
a person who would import modern machinery to work a 40-acre tract 
of rice land. 

An effort has been made to show, by comparing our total population 
with the estimated total area of agricultural land, that the amount of 
such land per capita is limited as compared with that in various other 
countries. The fact is that a very small area will support a native 
family here. There are comparatively sterile regions were a dense agri- 
cultural population flourishes, as for instance in Siquijor, with 434 
inhabitants to the square mile, and in Cebu, with 336 inhabitants to 
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the square mile^ according to the census of 1905. Siquijor is one 
huge limestone rock^ very thinly coated with soil. Since the census 
was taken its population has increased to some 55^000^ about 519 to 
the square mile. If these dry stony islands will support such a popula- 
tion, how many could find room in Mindoro^ with its 4,024 square 
miles of enormously rich bottom lands and fertile mountain sides, and 
its population of 10 to the square mile; in the Island of Palawan with 
its 2,389 square miles, and a population of 12 to the square mile; in 
the uninhabited islands between Palawan and Balabac, with their unsur- 
passed advantages for the growing of coconuts; in Mindanao, which 
might become a little empire by itself ; in Leyte ; in Samar ; in Masbate ; 
in the Provinces of Sorsogon, Albay, and Camarines ; and in the enor- 
mous rich and uninhabited plains of Nueva Yizcaya, Isabela, and Ca- 
gayan, to say nothing of the fel^tile valleys opening on the east coast 
of Luzon, and to-day occupied only by a few hundreds of wandering 
Negrito hunters? To emphasize what I have said on the subject I 
transmit a map of the Island of Mindoro, prepared by the Bureau of 
Forestry for the purpose of showing the distribution of commercial 
forests on that island. Incidentally, it shows the approximate extent of 
land now actually under cultivation. It speaks for itself ! 

I repeat and emphasize the recommendation which I have made 
annually since the adoption of our present land laws, that in order to 
make possible the reasonable commercial development of this essentially 
agricultural country, these laws be amended and made more liberal. 

A second reason for the smallness of the transactions in public lands 
is found in the indifference of the Filipino as to whether he has a title 
to his holdings so long as he is allowed to squat on them undisturbed. 
Needless to say he is at present allowed to do so. We are only too glad 
to get the land cultivated under any conditions. 

Finally, Filipino owners of immense estates in too many instances 
continue effectively to use their great influence to prevent their poor and 
ignorant neighbors from interesting themselves in the homesteading, 
lease, or purchase of land in order to retain them as laborers upon their 
own estates. 

Some other amendments to the Public Land Act are advisable. It 
should authorize the sale of tracts of land to be used for trade and 
business purposes and for cemetery purposes. Land needed for such 
purposes must now be purchased as agricultural public land, and the 
existing provision that such land must be occupied and cultivated for 
five years before title to it can pass is obviously, in these cases, needlessly 
burdensome, if not actually impracticable of bona fide fulfillment. In 
order to avoid the difficulty in the case of cemeteries, we are holding 
that ordinary parking is "cultivation,^^ but no one wants to live in a 
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cemetery, and the provision as to occupation is, therefore, difficult of 
fulfillment. The whole difficulty is, of course, the result of oversight 
when the law was enacted. 

The Director of Lands further recommends that section 61 be so 
amended that if a claimant obtains a decree the cost of the survey of 
the land shall be a lien against the property, and that no certificate of 
title shall issue until such lien has been discharged. 

It seems desirable further to amend the Public Land Act by naming 
the officers before whom final proof on a homestead entry can be made, 
and by imposing upon such officers the ohligation to conduct final proof 
proceedings when requested to do so. 

ABUSES OF HOMESTEAD PRIVILEGES. 

It has been discovered that in very numerous instances persons who 
have filed applications for homesteads are stripping the commercial 
timber from the land covered by such applications and then abandoning 
it. Indeed, it has occurred that when homestead applications were 
denied after examination by the Bureau of Forestry and determination 
of the fact that the land covered was more valuable for forest purposes 
than for agriculture, applicants have persistently appealed from this 
decision, and have then stated that they could find no land subject to 
homestead entry, although unforested agricultural land was to be had in 
almost unlimited quantities. An effort must be made to check these 
abuses. 

TOWN SITES. 

The number of town sites established under the provisions of chapter 
6 of the Public Land Act steadily increases. The establishment of such 
town sites brings about several important results. It makes obligatory 
the segregation of private holdings within the area included, facilitates 
the establishment of proper street and lot systems and the construction' 
of sanitary barrios, and last, but by no means least, gives to residents an 
opportunity to purchase small tracts of land for residence purposes, for 
which they inay promptly secure Torrens titles without first occupying 
and cultivating their holdings for fiNe years, as they must do in order to 
secure title to town lots under the present ridiculous provisions of law, 
unless a town site is first established. 

This last consideration alone will doubtless in the future make neces- 
sary the formal establishment of numerous town sites unless the Public 
Land Act is properly amended. 

The total receipts from the sale of lots in the Baguio town site up to 
June 30 were 1P54,468.05. These funds have been used for the improve- 
ment of Baguio, and have made possible the construction of quite an 
adequate street and road system. 
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COST OF SURVEYS. 

By careful attention to detail a material reduction has been made in 
the cost of surve3^s during the year, the average cost per lot for property 
surveys being ^29.46 as against ^38.65 for the previous year, and the 
cost per hectare =F2.20 as against ^^=3.72. While this reduction is gratify- 
ing, it is nevertheless true that the cost of surveying small individual 
holdings is still often very excessive. This is due in no small degree to 
the fact that the tracts desired are all over the Islands so that the cost of 
the necessary travel in connection with their survey is very great. Were 
all private holdings in a given area to be surveyed at one time, the 
cost of surveys would become very moderate, and there would be the 
further important result that the public domain in such regions would be 
sharply delimitated, • 

The Director of Lands has elaborated a plan for conxpulsory registra- 
tion of private holdings in entire districts under the provisions of section 
61 of the Public Land Act. I believe that it is practicable and in the 
public interest. It is now being given a practical test in the municipali- 
ties of Pangasinan, where landowners are willing to cooperate with the 
Government in carrying it out. They are pleased with the results. It is 
estimated that the cost of surveys when made in this way will be reduced 
by at least one-half. 

MINING CLAIMS. 

There has been little change in the situation so far as concerns coal 
claims. One hundred such claims have been applied for during the fiscal 
year, but the applications appear to cover ground practically identical 
with that covered by located claims during the previous year. A lively 
interest in developing other mineral resources of the Islands has been 
manifested. The total number of mining locations exceeds those made 
during the previous yeav by 1,383. Eight hundred and forty-four petro- 
leum locations were made in the Tayabas oil fields, and there has been 
a steady and healthy growth of interest in the now well-known gold fields 
of Benguet, Kueva Ecija, Ambos Camarines, and Masbate. In the Prov- 
ince of Pangasinan there have been 229 locations, and it is stated that 
placer mining for gold in several of the rivers of the province promises 
well. 

Twenty-nine patents were issued for lode claims, all in the Province 
of Benguet. 

Patents have been requested for three gold mining claims in Masbate, 
and surveys are in progress for twelve other claims in Benguet and five 
in Masbate which will probably be patented during the present year. 

Continued difficulties in connection with the recording of mining 
claims demonstrate the necessity of having this work performed by pro- 
vincial treasurers, and the passage of enabling legislation is recom- 
mended. 
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RESERVATIONS, 



Forty-four reservations have been made during the year^ fifteen for 
light-house purposes, sixteen for school purposes, three for the Philippines 
Constabulary, four for public parks, four for public civil purposes, while 
one was for a highway and one was a watershed reservation. 

SCHOOL FOR SURVEYORS. 

The very important work of this school, which has for its object the 
training of young Filipinos as surveyors, continues to progress satisfac- 
torily. Eleven members of the senior class took the junior surveyor's 
examination in October and nine of them passed. The next class took 
their junior surveyor's examination in April and fourteen candidates out 
of eighteen •passed. In both cases the young men who passed were 
promptly sent into the field. One deserted his work, and was, therefore, 
discharged. The chiefs of survey parties under whom the others have 
worked have reported very favorably upon them. The present enroll- 
ment of the school includes sixteen junior surveyors in the field, eighteen 
apprentice surveyors doing second-year work, and eighteen student sur- 
veyors in the junior class, making a total of fifty-two. Kot only is this 
school accomplishing valuable work in training young Filipinos to sur- 
vey correctly, but it is in efi'ect self-supporting, as the value of the work 
performed by the students for the Government more than compensates 
for the cost of their salaries and of their instruction. 

The annual report of the Director of Lands, Exhibit I, gives very 
full details as to the work of his Bureau. As this information is largely 
statistical, and therefore not susceptible of great condensation, those who 
are interested in the details of the work of the Bureau of Lands are 
referred to this report and to the pamphlet entitled "The Friar Lands 
Inquiry, Philippine Government,'' heretofore mentioned. 

Kespectfully submitted. • 
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